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We Have Classroom Furniture In Stock. We Will Ship Immediately 
or You Can Load Your Truck At Our Backdoor 





METAL FURNITURE 


(In Stock To-day ) 


NO. 352 DESK—THREE SIZES, 13”-15”- 


- 


NO. 368 CLASSROOM CHAIRS. 13”-15”- 
17” | 


NO. 132 CLASSROOM TABLES. 30”x60”— 
30”x72” 


NO. 53 FOLDING CHAIRS 


NO. 54 FOLDING CHAIRS 





No. 352 
Chair Desk 














WOOD FURNITURE 


(In Stock To-day ) 
NO. 300 TABLET ARM CHAIRS 


ALL PURPOSE OAK CHAIRS 
11”-13”-15”-17” seat height 


CLASS ROOM TABLES 
30°’ =x60”, 30” =x72”.. 36”=72” 
TEACHER’S DESK 
NO. 16 and NO. 19 








CAFETERIA TABLES No. 300 


T. A. Chair 





FOLDING TABLES 


See Our Catalog for Detail Specifications 


NASHVILLE PRODUCTS HIGHLAND PRODUCTS SCHOOL PRODUCTS CHATTANOOGA SCHOOL 





CO. CO. CO. PRODUCTS CO. | 

158 Second Ave., North 720 South Gay Street 1544 Madison Avenue 12th and Carter Streets | 
Nashville. Tennessee Knoxville, Tennessee Memphis, Tennessee Chattanooga, Tennessee | 
§ 

















STATE LIFE POLICY DOLLARS IN 
TIME OF NEED PROVIDE 


FOOD CLOTHING MEDICAL CARE SHELTER INCOME VACATIONS 





TEACHERS . . . PRINCIPALS . . . SUPERINTENDENTS . .. PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL ... 
BUSINESS MEN & WOMEN 


Here is Your Ideal Savings Plan for Additional Retirement Income for Future Needs. 

Retirement Income for Tennessee teachers averages about $65.00 a month at age 65, with thirty 
years teaching experience. The minimum is $50.00 a month. State Life Endowment policies will pro- 
vide additional retirement income for you in the amount desired. P 

Many teachers in Tennessee save under a State Life Endowment Savings Plan. Under this plan 
you save a part of your salary each month, in units equivalent to about ten cents a day or more. These 
savings provide the premiums for a State Life Endowment Policy may mature in twenty years, or at 
a specific age 65 years for example. At maturity you may arrange for a Travel Fund, an ad- 
ditional income for your Retirement Fund, or for other uses of the Endowment proceeds. 

While saving under this plan, you have life insurance protection. If qualified, you may also have 
the Double Indemnity accidental death benefit, and the Disability provision. If you quit the plan, 
you receive the cash value, according to the number of years you have owned the policy, or you may 
take a paid-up policy for a reduced amount and be insured for life with no future deposits. It is al- 
ways a good investment, and provides additional retirement income for you at maturity. 

Would you like to learn exactly how this splendid plan works at your present age? Mr. Buster 
Brown of Jonesboro, Tennessee will be glad to give you full information upon request, using the re- 
turn card below. 





O66 6 RE EF EP AP PE EP EF EP CF EP EP ee 


PERSONAL SERVICE BY BUSTER BROWN 


For principals, superintendents, and others in educational and professional 
work. Mr. Brown and his associates provides personal and individual service. 
Mr. Brown, an ex-baseball player with the St. Louis Cardinals has had several 


years of experience as a Life Underwriter. 
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THE STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA . .. A MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE COMPANY, FOUNDED 1894 
SIXTY-THREE YEARS OF DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


THE EAST TENNESSEE AGENCY "s.2vcz.ons! 4" 


Jonesboro, Tennessee 
Please give me complete information on your Savings—Retirement—Protection—Educational 
—Mortgage—Life and Endowment plans. 














rep enenmemaeneinniod 








| ee ee Address ___ 
BN Bilstein Type of Protection Desired ___ 
Birth Date = 
Ca ce ce ce eS eS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SD DD SND ES SS ED oo 
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Random Notes 


The compelling fascination with re- 
ports of news and the detachment from 
which to weigh it with broad perspec- 
tive, judgment, and imagination, that 
have created and kept alive through 
the centuries the sagas of the ancient 
Norsemen, form a tension much to be 
desired, especially at the beginning of 
a new venture, and more so in the 
midst of trying to see it to completion. 

For those who have opened class- 
room doors many years we feel a pro- 
found appreciation, and for those just 
beginning to teach, a welcome mingled 
with some envy. For each of you we 
wish the rewarding experience, Mrs. 
Gwen McFarland has called Educa- 
tion—“Graduate Level.” 

The author herself is a young teach- 
er much involved in the situation, but 
already possessing that detachment 
necessary for seeing it whole. D. D. 


Education—“Graduate Level” 


I haven't been in the teaching pro- 
fession long enough to offer you wise 
advice or to philosophize on education. 
I’m little more than a novice myself. 
But, perhaps, I can tell you of some 
of the things you are likely to en- 
counter. I’m sure I learned more that 
first vear teaching than I did in the 
four years I spent in college. 

Most of you have just stepped 
through those college portals anxious 
to put your new found knowledge to 
work. But I believe you are just be- 
ginning a new course of learning; and 
I hope you will approach this new 
course with an open mind, because, 
believe me, you are going to have the 
greatest little teachers in the world. 

I remember my first vear’s teaching 
experience in superlatives. Everything 
that happened was either the greatest 
or the worst. I alternated between 
depths and heights. 

The first week was an overwhelming 
maze. All the advice and instructions 
I received during that in-service train- 
ing period became a vast sea of con- 
fusion in my already teeming brain, 
and I was quite sure I had chosen the 
wrong profession. 

I stood before those thirty-odd chil- 
dren that first morning and was quite 
sure that everyone could see that I was 
an out and out fake—that ! had noth- 
ing to teach. I felt the air charged with 
hostility, and was quite sure if I opened 
my mouth to speak, only an agonized 
squeak would emerge. 

After a formal and stilted introduc- 


especially for beginning teachers 


tion and welcoming speech, I began 
asking for their names and autobiog- 
raphies. But alas, they were frightened, 
too. My tenseness had created a tense 
classroom. That was my first and prob- 
ably most valuable lesson. 

Another lesson came more slowly. 
With my “vast” knowledge of sociol- 
ogy, I understood my students perfect- 
lv. Susie taught me differently. Susie 
was a poor reader. But, thought I, why 
shouldn’t she be? Her socio-economic 
condition was poor. Her mother was 
forced to work to supplement the 
meager income. There were no books, 
and little encouragement to read at 
home. Oh, yes, I was most eager to 
shift the responsibility back to the 
home. But Susie didn’t fit my pattern. 
She began devouring picture books, and 
with encouragement, selecting books 
on her level. I allowed her to perform 
before her peers and her reading im- 
proved greatly. 

Some weeks later I made the effort to 
visit her at home. Here again I received 
a surprise. Mrs. Smith had a shy, quiet 
pride in Susie and in her work. She 
had an intense desire for a_ better 
way of life for her child. And most 
important, there existed in that home 
a love and devotion that was lacking 
in many, more fortunate homes. Susie 
and many other children that vear 
taught me to reserve my opinions, to 
stop making hasty generalizations, and 
to listen and observe more closelv. 

Everv child and everv home is dif- 
ferent. You cannot make them fit into 
vour pattern but if vou- listen and ob- 
serve closely enough, you may discover 
the pattern that already exists. 

I shall never forget one vivid con- 
versation. The student was a_ bright 
enough child, who spent most of his 
time seeking attention. This particular 
afternoon during a conversation period, 
the showoff asked how many children 
I had. Laughingly, I told him the thir- 
tv-eight I had at school was all I could 
manage—that I didn’t have anv at 
home. Then, very seriously, he in- 
formed me and the rest of the class 
that his mother had four, but she says 
she wishes that she didn’t have any. 

These frank revelations present in- 
teresting insights into the home en- 
vironment, but children are equally 
frank in discussing school experiences! 
No classroom is “self-contained.” It 
reaches into the home of every student 
and those homes in turn return to the 
classroom. 

Most of you are quite young, and 


perhaps feel a little as I did that first 
week when Grandmother, who loving- 
ly brought Johnny to school each morn- 
ing, informed me rather patronizingly 
and skeptically that she was sure John- 
ny would do all right, even if he did 
have a young teacher. I murmured 
rather lamely that I was sure he would. 
But I wasn’t at all sure. 

Maybe you gathered from my earlier 
discussion that I believe your learning 
will be relative to your weaknesses. 
That was very true in my case. I lacked 
poise and I was prone to make hasty 
judgments. Oh, I had other faults, too, 
and I'm still having to work on many 
of them. 

Your greatest lessons might well be 
in other fields. It might be a hasty 
temper you will have to learn to curb 
—or perhaps a lack of patience or un- 
derstanding of children. It might even 
be a subject matter weakness. I know 
of a person who began teaching a few 
vears ago with a master’s degree, but 
with a pitiful lack of knowledge of the 
English language. He had completed 
five years of college possessing a bare 
speaking acquaintance with grammar 
and its usage. It took only a few weeks 
of having his errors pointed out by his 
students for him to realize the error of 
his way, and only a few more weeks 
until his improvement in oral English 
was marked. Whatever your weakness- 
es, and there are many in the best of 
us, stand readv to recognize and cor- 
rect them. 

Another phase of your new course 
of learning will be your in-service 
training and vour professional organi- 
zations. I cannot stress too strongly the 
importance of these groups. Many 
teachers, professional in everv other 
way, will not attend meetings. The. 
will tell vou they get nothing from 
them. But we get no more than we 
put into anything. If von are an “eight- 
to-three” teacher, teaching soon be- 
comes a job instead of a_ profession. 
For everv hour vou put in above and 
beyond three p.m. vou will be re- 
warded with greater understanding, 
renewed enthusiasm. additional knowl- 
edge, and greater satisfaction and hap- 
piness. 

You are bringing talents and knowl- 
edge into our schools that only you 
can give. And we are grateful for them 
But be ready to accept the additional 
knowledge and experiences which vour 
puvils and their parents, vour principal 
and supervisors, and vour fellow teach- 
ers can give you. You are now entering 
upon true education-“graduate level”. 
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FROM THE AMERICAN SEATING FAMILY 


OF FINE SCHOOL FURNITURE 
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9 7 





Exclusive Distributors 


NASHVILLE PRODUCTS COMPANY, 158 Second Ave., North, Nashville 3, Tenn. 


HIGHLAND PRODUCTS CO., 720 South Gay St., Knoxville 8, Tenn. 
SCHOOL PRODUCTS COMPANY, 1544 Madisan Ave., Memphis 3, Tenn. 
CHATTANOOGA SCHOOL PRODUCTS COMPANY, 
12th & Carter Sts., Chattanooga 2, Tenn. 


School furniture is a tool of the teaching profession. Doesn’t it 
logically follow that money paid for good tools is a sound ) 
investment? 

This No. 445 High School and College Desk is unique in 
the school field. It offers maximum seating comfort with full 
freedom to perform all tasks, left- or right-handed; has gen- 
erous space between chair and writing surface; pylon-type 
construction provides ample legroom for all — including 
largest students. AMEREX® plastic top is 5 times more wear- 
resistant than wood tops. ; 

Equally important, because it’s built in a single unit, the 
445 eliminates disturbing chair scraping. And, because desk 
heights and seat heights may be varied, this one unit can be 
used from Grade 7 through college. 


SEND FOR OUR 
COMPLETE CATALOG 


Put our experience to work for you. We offer a 
complete line of school supplies. Prompt 
delivery from large warchouse stocks. 


School Desks and Chairs 
School Tables 

Stadium Chairs 
Auditorium Seating 
Folding Chairs 

Teachers’ Desks and Chairs 
Church Furniture 
Bleachers 


Office, Library and Home Flags 
Economics Equipment Athletic Goods 
Filing and Storage Cabinets Maps and Globes 
Window Shades Pastes and Inks 
Laboratory Equipment Office and Library Supplies 
Chalkboards and Supplies School Papers 
Duplicating Equipment Art Materials 
Bulletin Boards Primary Materials 
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“The Story of Menstruation” _ z 
by Walt Disney Productions 


When eager hands start raising, ever wish you had 
all the answers at your fingertips? Wish granted! 
—when this educational program goes to work for 
you. First, there’s the incomparable 10-minute 
movie by Walt Disney Productions: ‘The Story 


“The Story of Menstruation” shows 
how normal and natural this func- 
tion is. Animated diagrams help girls 
understand the menstrual process. . 
appealing little Disney-style charac- 
ters dramatize health and grooming hints for whole- 
some year ’round living. The film encourages a mature, 
confident attitude toward growing up. It is done 
with charm and taste—and has the complete approval 
of parents, teachers, doctors, nurses, Girl Scout 
leaders, industrial counselors, church groups. 








of Menstruation” —supplemented by two book- 
lets, one for pre-teens and one for older girls. 
More than 25 million schoolgirls have seen this 
16 mm. sound and color film. You’ll want your 
girls to see it. 


**"You’re A Young Lady Now” gives 
your pre-teens added menstrual 
preparation. For this illustrated 
booklet reviews important highlights 
of the movie—including ways to 
start good health and grooming 
habits now. Tells all they need to know in terms 9 to 
12-year-olds understand. Girls enjoy reading and 
re-reading this attractive booklet which helps answer 
their many questions. And you’ll appreciate the 
healthy attitude it encourages in them. 





“Very Personally Yours” is a booklet prepared for girls 12 and over. 
Its 20 interesting, illustrated pages give teen-age girls further details 
about menstruation, exercises, grooming, sports, social contacts. Be 
sure to order all you need of both booklets, so each girl has her own 
copy. She will want to keep it, as reference, for years to come. 





” ie cama aaa CLIP AND MAIL TODAY !— 
Teaching Guide and Menstrual Guide 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation 
Se You can adapt this guide to any Educational Dept. ST-97, Neenah, Wisconsin 
© teaching situation—because Please send me free (except for return postage) your 16 mm. sound film "The Story 
“i hundreds of teachers helped of Menstruation.” 
plan it that way. The large color Day wanted (allow 4 weeks) 2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) 


nt . 
is chart on menstrual physiology 
LO RS is useful for classroom lectures. Also send the following: 





3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) 


copies of “You're A Young Lady Now” (for girls 9 to 12) 
copies of “Very Personally Yours" (for girls 12 and over) 








This entire program or any part of it is CO Physiology Chart (] "Teaching Guide” 
available to you without charge from ; ie 
Kimberly-Clark C ti | — 
y-Clark Corporation, : 
the makers of Kotex sanitary napkins. | 
| Street City Zone State 








KOTEX is a trademark of Kimberly-Clark Corp. | ee ms ey 
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SEATING PROBLEMS? 


Whatever your seating problem, you can be sure that Massey Seating, 
with their staff of seating engineers and installation specialists, can handle 
it to your satisfaction. Massey Seating will be happy to help you with 
any problem from the choice of folding chairs to the complete installation 
of roll-away gymnasium seats. Call or write today for additional informa- 


tion. 


ASSE Auditorium Seats * Grandstand Seating 


M Y Folding Gymnasium Seats * Stadium Chairs 
Folding Chairs & Tables * Stage Curtains 
Individual Church Seating * Pew Cushions 


160 HERMITAGE AVENUE, NASHVILLE 10, TENNESSEE 
PHONE ALpine 5-8459 
SEATING Co. PUBLIC SEATING SPECIALISTS 
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EDITORIALS 


N E A Expanded Services 


t THE Centennial Convention of the National 
A Education Association in Philadelphia, the six 
thousand delegates from state and local associations 
voted by a majority of approximately four to one to 
increase the dues from $5 to $10, thereby providing 
for a program of increased services by the National 
Education Association. The membership felt that the 
dues increase was necessary for the following reasons: 


1. Inflation costs make the operation of the NEA 
much greater now than in 1948 when the last 
dues increase was voted. Secretaries’ salaries have 
increased forty-eight per cent; typists’, seventy- 
two per cent; janitors’, fifty per cent; publication 
cost of the NEA Journal has increased twenty 
per cent. Other costs have gone up accordingly. 

2. Expanded services will cost more. 


a. Legislative and state relations: Additional staff mem- 
bers will be added to assist with regional and _ state 
legislative conferences and to give other services and help 
to state and local associations. Activity at the federal 
level will be increased. 

b. Field Operations and Membership Promotion: Ad- 
ditional field workers will be added to help in the pro- 
motion of NEA membership with special attention to 
large cities. 

c. Lay Relations: Continued cooperation with maga- 
zine publishers, PTA, the American Legion, and the 
National School Boards Association will be maintained 
and improved. 

d. Professional Development and Welfare: A_ salary 
consultant has been employed, an additional staff mem- 
ber will be added to work with faculties and students in 
teacher education institutions, the Department of Class- 
room Teachers will be strengthened, the Defense Com- 
mission will have additional personnel and funds for 
travel and investigations, and the programs of the Citizen- 
ship and Credit Union Committees will be expanded. 

e. Educational Services: The following educational 
services will be strengthened and improved: Kinder- 
garten, primary education, the National Training Lab- 
oratory to help in training leaders, television education, 
higher education, rural service, exceptional children, and 
social studies. An observer will be added for the United 
Nations and a convention manager will be added to the 
staff to assist in the program planning and other assign- 
ments connected with convention activities. 

f. Information Services: A leading public relations firm 
will be engaged to assist in utilizing television and radio 
programs to inform the public of educational affairs. 
Promotion of the sale of NEA publications will be ex- 
panded. Additional clerical assistance will be provided 
to meet the demands of an expanding research program. 
The NEA Journal will be enlarged and improved. There 
will be a wider circulation of the NEA News. 

g. Business Management: The association will be re- 
quired to continue to pay rent for more space until the 
new office building is completed. Additional funds will 
be put into the national conventions, thereby requiring 
less of the host associations. Reserves will be established 
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to meet unanticipated expenditures which may arise from 
the first year of operation under the expanded program. 

There are many other reasons why the dues of the 
National Education Association must be increased. 
There is much more that could be said on the points 
listed above. It seems essential that the teachers of 
Tennessee continue to support the National Educa- 
tion Association. Our membership record has been 
excellent, and thanks are due the leaders and all 
teachers of the state for their loyal support of both 
the NEA and the TEA. This is no time for retreat. 
We must have an organization in the nation’s capital 
to look after our interests on the national level. 

It may be difficult to realize just what membership 
in the NEA means to an individual teacher in Ten- 
nessee, but we must remember that everything that 
is done to raise the level of the teaching profession 
in America helps every teacher in Tennessee. The 
NEA is constantly working to raise the level of the 
teaching profession, and we believe that the organiza- 
tion deserves the support of every teacher in the 
state. We have confidence that you will see to it that 
the fine membership record we have made is con- 
tinued. 


T E A Membership 


Last year there were 23,559 teachers who joined 
the Tennessee Education Association. This is the 
largest membership in the history of the TEA. 

Nearly all teachers join the TEA. Membership is 
a matter of course for most of the teachers. It is im- 
portant that teachers who have been members take 
the opportunity to point out to beginning teachers 
and teachers from outside the state the advantages 
of belonging to the professional organization. 

Membership is not a problem in Tennessee and we 
should see to it that it does not become a problem. 
It is important from a financial standpoint that every 
teacher be a member, but it is also important for 
other reasons. A large membership greatly enhances 
the prestige of any organization. When we can speak 
for all the teachers of Tennessee, we will have more 
influence than if we speak for only a part of the 
teachers. 

There has been a rumor circulating that TEA dues 
are to be increased. This is without foundation. Dues 
will continue at six dollars per year until the con- 
stitution is changed. There are no plans for changing 
the dues. 

You can help membership in your state association 
by joining yourself and by telling new teachers the 
advantages of membership.—F.E.B. 





Tennessee Surveys Education 





WO PRINCIPLES underlie educa- 

tional planning in Tennessee: 
first, that a sound educational pro- 
gram is one designed to meet the 
specific needs of the people to be 
served by it; and second, that the 
people themselves must participate 
in deciding upon the needs and the 
program that will best meet them. A 
survey of the state-wide educational 
program then, is not merely an eval- 
uation of existing conditions, but a 
vital communication between par- 
ents, teachers, supervisors, school 
administrators, educational leaders, 
and other citizens working together 
to define the character and respon- 
sibilities of the schools and how this 
responsibility can be most effectively 
performed. 

The surveys of 1934 and 1946 
measured progress and_ charted 
courses that led to great improve- 
ments: specifically, the growth of 
vocational education, more systemat- 
ic transportation, and improvement 
in standardization of high schools. 
Resulting directly from the 1948 sur- 
vey were inclusion of high schools in 
the minimum foundation program, 
giant strides in curriculum improve- 
ment, increased state funds and bet- 
ter plans for distributing them, and 
increase of state contributions for 
capital outlay. Conclusions and rec- 
ommendations of the third state- 
wide survey now nearly complete, 
therefore, have been anticipated 
with much enthusiasm by all citizens 
of the state interested in its schools. 


er of the survey as stated 
in a progress report were to 
gather, analyze, and interpret in- 
formation relevant to (1) indicating 
improvements that can be made 
with present resources, and (2) 
providing a sound basis for wise and 
intelligent planning to meet present 
and long range educational needs of 
the people of the state. 

The idea for this survey originated 


in the fall of 1953, when the Ad- 


8 


ministrative Council of the Tennes- 
see Education Association reviewed 
the work of the 1953 session of the 
legislature, and the gains made with- 
out raising taxes. The tenth month 
salary had been added, but the total 
request for salary increases had not 
been met. Realizing that it would be 
impossible to continue to finance 
education without large amounts of 
additional money, the council mem- 
bers formulated a resolution, later 
approved by the TEA Representa- 
tive Assembly, requesting that the 
1955 legislature approve a_ long 
range survey of education in the 
state, with special attention to fi- 
nancing the school program. As a 
result of this action, the legislature 
authorized a survey to be conducted 
under the direction of the Legisla- 
tive Council Committee. Directly 
responsible were members appoint- 
ed to the Legislative Council Edu- 
ation Survey Subcommittee: L. B. 
Jennings, Tullahoma, chairman; Mrs. 
C. Frank Seott, Memphis, secretary; 
E. J. Boling, State Budget Director; 
lames L. Bomar, Speaker of the 
House; Quill E. Cope, Commissioner 
of Education; Thomas. A. Johnson, 
Executive Secretary of the Legisla- 
tive Council Committee; Jared 
Maddux, Speaker of the Senate; 
William R. Snodgrass, Comptroller; 
and Louis Chase, Renresentative 
from Dyer Countv. Richard _ T. 
Moore was appointed this year, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Chase. 

An advisory group of citizens 
were called in to discuss the plan. 
For the public school phase of the 
study, the survey subcommittee of 
the Legislative Council then formed 
the Advisory Planning Committee 
of professional educators to recom- 
mend a method of conducting the 
survey. Chairman of this committee 
was Dr. James E. Gibbs, Coordina- 
tor of the Division of School Finance 
of the State Department of Educa- 
tion. Members were: Dr. Howard 
G. Kirksey, Dean, Middle Tennessee 
State College; J. Craft Akard, Super- 
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intendent, Sullivan County Schools; 
Frank E. Bass, Executive Secretary 
of the Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion; Charles P. White, School of 
Business Administration, University 
of Tennessee; Dr. E. A. Waters, late 
Vice President of the University of 
Tennessee; Dr. C. M. Street, Profes- 
sor of Education, Memphis State 
College; and Dr. E. L. Lindman, 
Professor of School Administration, 
Peabody College. The Legislative 
Council adopted the recommenda- 
tion of the committee that the survey 
be conducted by educational and lay 
leaders within the state. 

The plans called for separate sur- 
vey organizations for the study of 
public schools, grades one through 
twelve, and for the study of public 
higher education. The survey organi- 
zation to study grades one through 
twelve would consist of a survey 
director and staff and six state-wide 
work committees composed of out- 
standing lay and professional per- 
sons. The’ higher education 
organization would consist of a 
survey director and associate direc- 
tor, and four committees, including 
a Committee on Recommendations 
yet to be appointed. One of these 
committees (Social and Economic 
Conditions and Outlook) would be 
a joint committee for both studies. 


5 ee JOINT COMMITTEE on Social 
and Economic Conditions and 
Outlook was responsible for infor- 
mation about the people of Tennes- 
see implying educational needs and 
the nature of the program to meet 
these needs. Also included, were 
information about present and pro- 
jected numbers of people to be edu- 
cated, and economic resources and 
trends indicating availability of sup- 
port for educational programs. More 
specific areas for consideration were: 
current levels and trends of educa- 
tional attainment; value patterns 
held by the people; existing condi- 
tions in the fields of mental and 
physical health; conditions and 
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trends in population mobility, ur- 
banization, and isolation; recreation 
and leisure time habits; patterns of 
communication and_ decision-mak- 
ing; and levels and distribution of 
wealth and income. Mr. Ormond 
Corry of the University of Tennes- 
see School of Business Administra- 
tion was chairman of this committee. 

The study of Curriculum and In- 
struction, of which Mr. W. E. 
Turner, Coordinator of the Division 
of Instruction of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, was chairman, 
had three major purposes: To re- 
view the fundamental educational 
needs of the people in the light of 
their implications for a program of 
instruction; to appraise the present 
program in terms of these needs; 
and to evaluate the on-going pro- 
gram for improvement of instruction, 
including the curriculum develop- 
ment program and the program for 
in-service education of teachers. 
These three areas were assigned 
respectively to committees in East, 
Middle, and West Tennessee. A 
random sampling of 5% of the schools 
representative of size, type, and lo- 
cation, was the laboratory for 
hundreds of people involved in 
visitation. Superintendents of the 
schools being studied as types coop- 
erated generously with the commit- 
tees organized by supervisors in the 
various instructional areas of the 
State Department of Education. 
Achievement tests given in grades 
four, six, eight, ten, and twelve were 
compared with national norms and 
with norms developed in some of 
the schools ten years ago. Question- 
naires were also used and_ the 
volumes of data recorded by IBM. 

What is essential to securing and 
holding an adequate supply of well- 
trained and capable teachers in the 
schools, and other professional per- 
sonnel at both the state and local 
levels was the problem assigned to 
Dr. J. A. Barksdale, Dean of Ten- 
nessee Polytechnic Institute, and the 
committee on Professional Person- 
nel. A check list designed to de- 
termine attitudes and opinions of 
instructional personnel, and a 
questionnaire and check list for 
superintendents to indicate factual 
information concerning conditions, 
problems, and needs were used. In- 
cluded in the lists were personal and 
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professional characteristics, social 
and economic status, policies and 
practices affecting the instructional 
staff, and staff needs in various areas 
of instruction. 

Mr. Joe Morgan, Director of the 
Division of Field Services of the 
State Department of Education, and 
members of the committee on Legal 
Structure, Organization, and Ad- 
ministration studied practices in 
these three areas at the state, school 
system, and local school level. They 
attempted to define the place of 
governmental responsibility for the 
function of education, and to de- 
termine the actual and ideal char- 
acteristics of state, local, and 
individual school organizational ma- 
chinery for administering schools. 

Actual and desirable qualifica- 
tions, methods of selection, duties 
and functions, tenure and compen- 
sation of administrative personnel— 
the State Board of Education, the 
commissioner and staff of the State 
Department, local boards of educa- 
tion, superintendents, and __ local 
administrative staffs—and their re- 
lationships, were considered. Rela- 
tionships between local boards of 
education and other agencies such 
as county courts and city councils, 
and practices related to selection of 
teachers, maintenance and purchas- 
ing policies, planning of buildings, 
routing of buses, and payment of 
local supplements, were also con- 
sidered. Finally individual schools 
and principals were studied as ad- 
ministrative units. Feasibility of 
a twelve-month school term and the 
legal status of regional, private, and 
pre-schools were assigned to two of 
the six subcommittees working in 
this area. 

Especially gratifying to those 
responsible for collecting the in- 
formation was the response of super- 
intendents and board members to 
questionnaires and check lists. From 
those sent to approximately 1300 
one- and two-teacher schools came 
672 replies; and from 1900 larger 
schools came 1305 replies. Of the 
175 board members who attended 
their 1956 state meetings, all re- 
turned questionnaires. 

Thirteen members (superintend- 
ents, board members, lawyers, PTA 
representatives, a city judge, and a 
city manager composed the commit- 





tee headed by Mr. T. W. Pickel, to 
study Buildings and Transportation. 
Illustrative of the thoroughness with 
which the study was conducted is 
the fact that the staff of the State 
Department Division of School 
Plant, Pupil Tranportation, and Spe- 
cial Services, with one additional 
field worker, visited every school 
building (except one- and _ two- 
teacher schools, which were includ- 
ed in a 1951-52 inventory) and 
contacted each bus driver for in- 
formation on every transportation 
route. No school system, bus driver, 
or school building was overlooked, 
and visitation insured 100% response. 
They also contacted county boards 
of education, —_ superintendents, 
county judges, and others interested 
in this phase of the study. The com- 
mittee who approved the information 
and reports showed keen interest. 
not only in the findings, but also 
from the very beginning in the de- 
velopment of outlines and cor- 
responding instruments for gathering 
data. Information was_ tabulated 
weekly “by fist and skull,” according 
to the outline approved by the com- 
mittee. Special consultants were Dr. 
W. D. McClurkin, Professor of 
School Administration, Peabody 
College; and Dr. Ray Hammon and 
Dr. E. Glen Featherston from the 
U. S. Office of Education. 

Six public hearings in strategic 
locations over the state gave repre- 
sentative citizens and local officials, 
and members of the committee on 
Finance opportunities to discuss 
matters relating to financing the 
educational program. This commit- 
tee, headed by Dr. Charles White 
of the University of Tennessee 
School of Business Administration, 
was responsible for information 
about the state’s economic resources, 
tax effort, and state aid plan for 
schools; also for projecting increased 
costs for maintaining the school pro- 
gram, and for financing expansions 
or improvements recommended 
through the survey. Dr. E. L. Lind- 
man served as major consultant for 
this committee. 


I N ADDITION to the joint committee, 
two committees were appointed 
for the study of higher education: 
The committee on The Role, Pur- 
poses, and Function of Higher Edu- 
cation, of which Dr. K. L. Knicker- 
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bocker, Professor of English at the 
University of Tennessee, was chair- 
man, worked with subcommittees of 
professional educators and lay citi- 
zens in all the public colleges. Their 
report represented the thinking of 
all these groups. The committee on 
Existing Programs, headed by Presi- 
dent Q. M. Smith, Middle Tennessee 
State College, worked with sub- 
committees in the colleges and used 
extensive data gathering instruments. 
Information obtained was analyzed 
by research assistants under the 
supervision of the directors and Pres- 
ident Smith, in the areas of investi- 
gation. Of great concern to the 
committees on higher education was 
the problem of how the institutions 
of higher education can best be or- 
ganized and administered to meet 
the needs of rapidly expanding en- 
rollments. Contributions made by 
private schools have been consid- 
ered in the total plan. 

Dr. Gibbs ‘served as director for 
the study of grades one through 
twelve, and Dr. Pierce, assisted by 
A. D. Albright, for the study of 
higher education. Administrative as- 
sistants were Dr. James W. Whitlock 
for grades one through twelve and 
Robert L. Saunders for higher edu- 
cation. 

The directors are responsible for 
the report of the survey staff to the 
education survey subcommittee. 
This responsibility includes editing 
and unifying the reports of the work 
committees, seeing that all major 
points of view developed by the 
survey staff, including the directors’ 
own points of view are presented in 
the report. Reports of all the com- 
mittees will be made public in full. 
The Legislative Council Committee 
will consider, but is not obligated to 
accept the recommendations includ- 
ed in the survey report. 

As soon as the reports are avail- 
able, more complete information 
will be given in THe TENNESSEE 
TEACHER. 

Findings of the survey, doubtless, 
will have far-reaching effects, but 
equally important are the results 
achieved by participation. Mr. Turn- 
er explained, “It’s the Tennessee 
way of doing things. School people 
throughout the state work together 
toward common ends and purposes, 
and are gratified by loyal support 


and participation of other citizens.” 
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Accepting the responsibilities inherent in 


the freedom we seek as a profession is 


PART I 


Marked progress has been made in terms of increased appropriations 


for public education and in benefits for teachers. 


The great need for 


improvement in the professional aspect of teaching must be of equal 
concern. In an address to the 1957 TEA leadership conference, Dr. Kirksey 
clarified the major problems involved. See the October issue for Part II. 


Unquestioned Competence 


A characteristic of a learned pro- 
fession which distinguishes it from 
a craft is the kind of preliminary 
education required. It is intellectual 
in character, involving knowledge 
and the understanding of a body of 
theory as distinguished from the 
acquisition of mere skills which a 
craftsman uses. The professional 
worker must master a considerable 
portion of the liberal arts, acquire 
an unquestioned competence in a 
body of theory, and develop an ef- 
fective way of thinking about prob- 
lems that arise. 

These requisites make the practice 
of a profession a rational rather than 
a purely empirical art. The profes- 
sional practitioner is expected to 
diagnose a situation, contrive a hy- 
pothesis, and choose a plan of ac- 
tion from several alternative possi- 
bilities. There are no set ways of 
doing any particular job profession- 
ally, but rather, unique prescriptions 
for particular cases. 


The preliminary education of an 
architect does not include a course 
in how to build a_three-teacher 
school, or a college library. He mas- 
ters a body of theory found in sev- 
eral disciplines basic to his profes- 
sion and learns an effective way of 
thinking about the problems he will 
encounter. The builder determines 
the use, place, general appearance, 
and cost of the building to be de- 
signed, and the architect then ap- 
plies the general principles he has 
learned to design a suitable struc- 
ture. This same general approach is 
made by professionals of law, mil- 
itary science, and medicine. 


Dr. KirKSEY is 
Tennessee State College, 


Dean of Instruction, Middle 


Murfreesboro 


The medical doctor writes a pre- 

scription for each patient. The phar- 
macist fills it, but accepts no reponsi- 
bility for the success of the prescrip- 
tion. His job is to follow specific 
directions of the professional work- 
er. When some of us started to 
teach, we were in the position of 
the pharmacist who merely followed 
directions. Courses of study were 
handed down. We could study the 
regulations and decide what books 
should be read by students, how far 
to go in algebra for a credit, and 
what grade was passing. 
If the prescriptions handed down 
didn’t suit the needs of students, 
we would express regret but absolve 
ourselves from any responsibility. 
Now we are asked to initiate our 
own courses of study, requirements 
for credit, and policies of grading 
and promotion. We are asked to 
conceive as well as fill our prescrip- 
tions and to assume responsibility 
for their effectiveness. 

As we have come to realize the 
psychological, sociological, _philo- 
sophical, and scientific complexities 
involved even in the simplest learn- 
ing situation. We have demanded 
that teachers not only master the 
subject matter which is basic to a 
learned profession, but also com- 
prehend the theorv which has made 
teaching a rational rather than a 
purely empirical art. Our rules and 
re gulations for certification reflect 
this belief. Yet the demand by lay- 
men to use as teachers persons who 
have not mastered the subject mat- 
ter they are to teach or the body of 
theory required, indicates that the 
issues of teacher education are in a 
cloud of fog. 

We may as well expect a fog to 
arise when hot indignation comes in 
contact with cold facts. 
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A Challenge to Leadership 


One fact is that the laymen does 
not have confidence and trust in the 
importance of the body of theory 
which is required in our teacher 
education program. Contrast the 
layman’s demands for permits and 
emergency certificates with his re- 
action in the following instances. 


A county health department con- 
demned the sewage system of a 
large elementary school located in 
a metropolitan area. The doctor who 
directs the department stated that 
the lack of adequate sewage dis- 
posal endangered the health of the 
children and the community. How 
did the laymen react? They de- 
manded of the school board and 
county court that a sewage line be 
constructed immediately. No epi- 
demic occurred; but the fact that the 
body of theory on which the doctor 
made this specific decision was trust- 
worthy may have caused the laymen 
to demand action. 

Engineers in our state highway 
department and doctors in our de- 
partments of health and mental 
health are workers in a socialized 
profession just as teachers are. There 
was a great demand for these serv- 
ices and a scarcity of persons who 
wanted to work at the salaries of- 
fered by our state government. How 
did laymen react? They could have 
secured the services of mechanics 
and orderlies at the salaries pro- 
vided, but they insisted that the 
state pay professional workers 
enough to demand their services. 


Additional staff members are 
needed in our state department of 
education, and the salaries offered 
are not sufficient to demand the 
services of professional workers who 
have unquestioned competence in a 
body of theory. Yet, the laymen are 
not demanding raises for these work- 
ers. Why? There is a lack of confi- 
dence in the body of theory which 
we require. 

Since the teacher works with the 
most precious possesion of the com- 
munity and since our future depends 
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more upon the education of our 
youth than upon the building of 
roads or the operation of hospitals, 
why do laymen not respect the 
pre-service education of teachers? 
The fault, fellow teachers, “is not in 
our stars, but in ourselves, that we 
are underlings.” The laymen has a 
pragmatic attitude toward the serv- 
ices of the professional worker. If 
he is convinced that the decisions 
to be made must be based upon a 
sound body of theory, he will de- 
mand the services of persons who 
have an unquestioned competence 
in that body of theory. If he does not 
have this trust, he is free to choose 
otherwise. The mature professions 
did not gain the confidence of the 
majority without effort. 


Professional respect by laymef is 
a crucial matter because our com- 
plex society depends upon decisions 
of members of the learned profes- 
sions. Until professional education 
gains the respect of laymen, society 
will be grudging of both its trust 
and its cash. But given that confi- 
dence and trust, laymen will pay 
the professional workers whatever 
they have to, and they never pay 
any more, to maintain the source of 
their several kinds of salvation. 


Loyalty to a Code of Ethics 


Society’s most fundamental pay- 
ment to members of the learned 
professions is in the coin of prestige 
and autonomy. The right to establish 
qualifications for membership and 
codes of conduct for its members 
are a profession’s most cherished 
privileges. What society will not 
safely intrust to the autonomy of 
the professions to regulate, it enacts 
into law in order to assure regula- 
tions for itself. The regulation of a 
major part of professional conduct 
by legislative acts rather than pro- 
fessional codes indicates a distrust 
and will become fatal to any pro- 
fession. How mature is the teaching 
profession in this respect? 

The TEA code of ethics 


was 


adopted in 1943, but our members 
are not disciplined by the code. In- 
deed, there are many members who 
are not aware that the code exists. 
A new member will be accepted into 
the TEA whether or not he sub- 
scribes to the provisions of the code. 
Unless and until our code has a 
supervisory or disinfecting relation- 
ship to our professional behavior, 
we may expect more and more reg- 
ulations from legislation. The free- 
dom we seek as a profession brings 
responsibility along with it. 

If teaching were a mature profes- 
sion, teachers would be certified by 
the profession, or the TEA in our 
case, just as lawyers, architects, phy- 
sicians, and surgeons are certified 
by their state professional associa- 
tions to the state licensing boards. 
If the teaching profession were ma- 
ture, unethical teachers’ certificates 
would be revoked by the TEA just 
as unethical barristers are disbarred 
by their professional association. We 
may see how far we have yet to go 
when we observe that teachers are 
certified by laymen and only laymen 
can revoke certificates of unworthy 
teachers. The TEA has nothing to 
do with certifying teachers or with 
disqualifying them. A person may 
be permitted to teach without even 
qualifying for a bona fide certificate 
or becoming a member of the TEA. 

We have been seeking primarily 
the material things which a mature 
professional status brings rather than 
the immaterial things which bring 
about a mature professional status. 


How does a group go about mak- 
ing the transition (professionally) 
from irresponsible adolescence to 
mature adulthood? How does a 
group go about developing a code 
of ethics and getting the member- 
ship to subscribe to it? These are 
worthwhile problems for the state 
and local professional groups to at- 
tack. There are leaders among our 
membershin who could clarify the 
issues involved and challenge us to 
become more mature professionally. 
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Jules Schick 


A. D. Holt, State NEA Director; Lyman Ginger, NEA President; Vivian Powell, 
President, Dpartment of Classroom Teachers; F. E. Bass, TEA Executive Secretary. 
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J. E. Windrow 


Mrs. Lola Fitzgerald and TEA Administrative Council members, Shannon Faulkner, 
and David F. Adkisson. 





J. E. Windrow 


Delegates relaxed in the Tennessee Room. In the background is a section of the 
display showing progress in the state, by students of Mrs. Fitzgerald. 
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THE NEA CONVENTION 


: pare much pageantry, spec- 
tacle, and deliberation all com- 
bined in the NEA _ centennial 
convention, constantly recurred the 
theme “An Educated people moves 
Freedom Forward,” amplified with 
attempts to define the character of 
this “education” and undertones of 
the responsibilities. 

President Martha Shull called the 
NEA centennial most important as a 
time “to analyze our position in re- 
lation to the amazing age which is 
coming—the age of automation and 
technology.” She outlined four major 
areas for consideration as the NEA 
moves toward its second century. 
First, there is the wide field of sci- 
ence and its applications. Second is 
greater understanding of other parts 
of the world. Third is more feeling 
of responsibility for our kind of gov- 
ernment. A fourth and vital need is 
that of enabling people to be happy, 
in a profound sense of the word. 

The Centennial Convocation, on 
July 3, brought together a core 
group of approximately 1800, to 
consider implications of the theme 
for elementary and secondary edu- 
cation, higher education, and the 
layman. These three areas were dis- 
cussed respectively by Waurine 
Walker, of the Texas Education 
Agency. and former NEA president; 
Tames B. Conant, former Ambassa- 
dor to West Germany, and Norman 
Cousins, editor of the Saturday Re- 
view. 

Miss Walker analyzed in sharp 
detail the relation between educa- 
tion of the masses and of the indi- 
vidual. “One of the baffling aspects 
of American society today is the 
way the individual American is giv- 
ing way to the mass mind. No free 
nation of intellectual goose steppers 
can ever survive for long. Our young 
people need to be encouraged to 
think in new and uncommon terms. 
As a free people, we must never for- 
get that Socrates had to die not 
because he was wrong, but because 
his society could not tolerate a critic. 

“Any society that cannot or will 
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An Educated People Moves Freedom Forward” 


not tolerate diversity of thought, of 
customs, of mores is a society that 
will inevitably be the victim of dry 
rot. 

“There must always be a central 
core of values at the very heart of 
our free society. Every child must 
know and practice these values if 
freedom is to survive. But, there 
must always be the inviolability of 
the individual, the right to think and 
act differently from the group. Di- 
versity, within a central core of uni- 
ty, is the life blood of a free society.” 

Dr. Conant cited instances such 
as that of Nazi Germany, where ed- 
ucational institutions, being con- 
trolled by the state, had not moved 
freedom forward. He continued, “In 
the United States, universities have 
moved freedom foward in this cen- 
tury... . I have in mind both the 
political education and the individ- 
ual development of cur youth.” 

From a consciousness of the con- 
flicting realities of the present mo- 
ment in history and the necessity for 
an informed lay citizenry to partici- 
pate in it, Norman Cousins cited the 
examples of Albert Schweitzer, and 
Martin Buber. He emphasized par- 
ticularly Dr. Schweitzer’s “Declara- 
tion of Conscience” (The Saturday 
Review, May 18, 1957), and quoted 
Buber’s words for our age: Men 
must “think, write, and act”. 

Similar concerns had informed the 
vesper sermon by Bruce Catton, 
editor of The American Heritage: 
“What sort of education fits the 
future leaders of American society 
to make society the servant of man- 
kind, the vehicle on which the hu- 
man race can continue to make 
progress? Obviously, the educated 
man is going to need to know a great 
deal more than the body of doctrine 
which is enclosed in some special- 
ized field. 

“He is going to need to know 
everything that can be taught about 
mankind, its history, and its dreams, 
its method of organization and the 
economic, social, and psychological 
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laws which it obeys. He is going to 
need, as well, a familiar acquaint- 
ance with what we call the arts— 
those peculiar and often imperfect 
means by which the human spirit 
tries to communicate the incommu- 
nicable. He must know himself and 
he must know his fellows: must un- 
derstand both the mysteries of his 
chosen calling or profession, and the 
world in which that calling is going 
to operate. 

“The educated man, in other 
words, must have a sense of values. 
He must know that his body of 
knowledge is no more than an in- 
strument in his hands, and that his 
own accountability for what is done 
with that instrument is inescapable. 

“Knowledge, faith and courage: 
the knowledge can be acquired, the 
faith is born in us, and the courage 
comes from the two together. Thus 
equipped, we can see the immediate 
future not merely as a time of dead- 
ly peril but also as a time of inspir- 
ing challenge.” 

Much of the thought pervading 
the convention was summarized at 
the closing general session by Dr. 
William G. Carr: In the next twenty 
years, there will be in American ed- 
ucation one many-sided change 
whose outstanding characteristic 
may be summarized as a subtle but 
very important new emphasis on 
quality. He foresees also great in- 
creases in the quantity of education 
provided. The most urgent change 
Dr. Carr sees for the immediate 
future is more time for teachers to 
help individual children. This _re- 
quires smaller classes and more 
classrooms. 

Second, we must face the current 
proposals for adjusting salaries in 
accordance with some estimate of 
the qualitv of service rendered by 
each teacher. Merit rating should 
be evaluated by the profession with 
great wisdom and complete candor. 

Third, the schools will in manv 
ways modify what they teach and 
how they teach it, achieving greater 


skill, for examples in teaching the 
fundamentals and in preparing for 
useful employment. 

A fourth aspect will be a great 
enrichment in all the arts, in music, 
in literature, and those occupations 
broadly called cultural. 

Fifth, a great improvement in the 
use of modern teaching materials, 
with the understanding that the new 
tools have little value except as they 
are wisely used by skilled teachers. 

Sixth, renewed diligence and skill 
in preparing for citizenship. To deal 
with the crisis in human affairs, we 
need to learn and to teach a new 
breadth of vision, an ability to lis- 
ten with humility and to speak with 
courage, a freedom from prejudice 
in all its manifestations. The high- 
quality education that Americans 
need and will get in the next twenty 
years cannot be bought in the bar- 
gain basement, he warned. 

Officers 

Dr. Lyman Ginger, Dean of the 
University of Kentucky was elected 
president of the NEA, and Ruth 
Stout, director of field programs for 
the Kansas State Teachers Associa- 
tion, first vice-president. Three mem- 
bers were elected to the Executive 
Committee, Earl C. Funderburk. 
Asheville, N. C.; Margaret Schow- 
engerdt, Webster Groves, Missouri, 
and Elizabeth Yank, Marysville, 
California. Elected as _vice-presi- 
dents were: Franciso Collazo, Puerto 
Rico; Lottie Topp, Connecticut; 
Trafton T. Buchanan, Delaware: 
Francis L. Holsinger, Maryland: 
George W. Brooks, Tennessee; Ellen 
Solomonson, Michigan; Elmer S. 
Crowlev, Idaho; Philomena Lom- 
bardi, Massachusetts; Lula M. Lind- 
sey, North Carolina; Barton K. Herr, 
Ill. 

Executive Secretary Frank Bass 
was re-elected state NEA director 
for a three-year term; and Henry 
Hill, president of Peabody College 
was appointed to the NEA and 
American Teachers Association Com- 
mittee. 
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In the opinion of many people, including teachers themselves, 


teachers, of all people, should hold themselves aloof and 


above politics. This article considers the question of 


what is appropriate political activity for teachers. 


Politically Active—For What? 


ANDRENA CROCKETT BRINEY 


[Prue Nationa Epucation Asso- 

ciation believes that every 
teacher has the right and obligation 
to be an active, informed citizen, 
with an intelligent concern for the 
selection of competent officials, for 
the issues that are before the voters, 
and for the decisions that are made 
by government at local, state and 
national levels. It, therefore, urges 
all state and local associations to 
further the program begun by the 
Citizenship Committee of the Asso- 
ciation to the end that every teacher 
may become an active participant 
in government and a regular voter 
at the polls.” This resolution was 
passed by the NEA in 1956, and 
again in 1957. 

For two years the NEA Citizen- 
ship Committee has taken as its goal 
making every teacher a_ politically 
literate and full-time voting citizen. 
The Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion will sponsor during the coming 
vear a program helping teachers be- 
come alert to the responsibilities of 
citizenship. 

If it is considered so important 
that teachers be politically active, 
there immediately arises the ques- 
tion, “Politically active for what?” 


mst of all, teachers should be 
politically active, in order that 
the word “politics” be made respec- 
table. It has been said that politics 
is one of the best words in the Eng- 


Mrs. Briney is a teacher at Middle Tennessee 
State College Training School, Murfreesboro, 
and a member of the Citizenship Committee 
of the National Education Association. 
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lish language. It means the political 
processes necessary to democratic 
government. However, when teach- 
ers remain aloof from politics they 
give credence to the idea that polli- 
tics is unavoidably dirty. When 
teachers proclaim that they will 
never be politicians they destroy the 
very foundation upon which this 
government rests. For what is a poli- 
tician? He is one “versed or experi- 
enced in the art of government,” and 
it is only when responsible and un- 
selfish people become “active par- 
ticipants in government” that the 
ideal of democracy can be put into 
practice. 

Senator John Kennedy, speaking 
to the American Association of 
School Administrators, at Atlantic 
City in February 1957, wisely ob- 
served: 

“It is disheartening to me and 
[ think alarming for our Republic, 
to realize how poorly the political 
profession is regarded in America. 
Unfortunately, this disdain is not 
only shared but intensified by the 
educational profession. The disdain 
for the political profession in our 
schools and communities did not 
matter quite as much in the days 
when active participation in the 
political affairs of the nation was 
limited to a select few. But today, 
the implications of national policy 
necessarily make politicians of all 
of us. Today, every citizen, regard- 
less of his interest in politics, ‘holds 
office’; every one of us is in a posi- 
tion of responsibility; and in the 
final analysis, the kind of govern- 
ment we get depends upon how we 
fulfill those responsibilities.” 

Practically all teachers believe 


and will affirm that the democratic 
form of government is dependent 
upon the maintenance of a high 
quality of representation. Yet, so 
often, they refuse to become. per- 
sonally involved in the political proc- 
esses necessary to make such rep- 
resentation possible. Teachers can 
destroy the democratic concept by 
refusing to take the practical action 
necessary to make this government 
work and by passing on to their 
students the idea that avoiding poli- 
tics is a virtue. Teachers by their 
teaching and practice must show 
that “politics” is truly one of the best 
words in our language and is the 
business of every adult citizen. 


en teachers should be polit- 
ically active because they have 
an obligation to teach citizenship— 
an obligation for which they are 
poorly equipped if they are not 
themselves full-time citizens. It is 
only through a thorough knowledge 
of politics that teachers can under- 
stand the scope, the virtues and the 
defects of the form of government 
about which they teach. 

When, through experience, teach- 
ers have a true understanding of 
the way government works, they are 
then prepared to help students ac- 
quire scholarship fitted for practical 
action. They will have sufficient 
first-hand information to teach about 
public affairs without confusing 
political idealism with _ political 
fantasy. 

Teachers not only need to take 
an active part in government in or- 
der to become politically literate, 
but they should set a proper exam- 
ple of civic obligation and practice. 

Once upon a time there was a 
professor who spent many hours lec- 
turing to his students on the history 
of a remarkable and complex ma- 
chine. The people who had made 
the machine became heroes to the 
class. Many other hours were spent 
discussing the wonderful products 
which the machine could produce. 
When at last the professor took his 
students to see the machine, they 
looked at it with respect and awe. 
It was then that one of the students 
said, “Would you show us how to 
make the machine work?” The pro- 
fessor drew back in great disdain 
and said, “I would not touch it! 
Don’t you realize it is dirty?” 
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Presently a man appeared. He had 
no appreciation of the machine's 
history or the people who had 
struggled to make it possible. He 
was not too much concerned about 
the products it produced. He did 
know, however, that if he made the 
machine work it would be profitable 
for him. The professor and his class 
drew back and watched him. They 
scornfully made remarks about his 
crudeness and his lack of apprecia- 
tion of this truly remarkable ma- 
chine. As they virtuously walked 
away, being careful to keep their 
own hands spotlessly clean, they 
loudly lamented that they had great 
fears for the future of the country, 
when such magnificent machines 
were left in the hands of ignorant 
and _ selfish men. 

This story is illustrative of the un- 
realistic attitude toward politics 
which is evident all too often in the 
schools. Anything which keeps 
teachers from being active citizens, 
whether it be a real fear of dirty 
politics, misguided public opinion, 
or the inertia of teachers themselves, 
is a barrier to good citizenship edu- 
cation in the schools. 


HIRD, teachers have an enormous 

potential if they become political- 
ly active. Through discussing, 
through voting, through helping 
formulate public opinion the influ- 
ence of teachers can become im- 
measurably important. 

Teachers have the right and duty 
to take appropriate political action 
to further what they deem to be in 
the interest of children and the pub- 
lic school system. This position was 
supported by the Congress of the 
United States in an amendment to 
the Hatch Act passed in 1942. Being 
politically active does not necessari- 
ly mean being professional politi- 
cians. It does, however, mean taking 
appropriate political action when an 
issue demands it. 

What is appropriate political ac- 
tion of teachers? Robert R. Hamilton 
in Legal Rights and Liabilities of 
Teachers has said: “By virtue of be- 
coming a teacher, an individual does 
not cease to be a citizen. He retains 
his right to run for office, campaign 
for the candidate of his choice, 
make contributions to campaign 
funds, and freely express his polit- 
ical views.” 
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There are certain rules which 
should be observed when venturing 
into politics. The NEA Ethics Com- 
mittee has insisted that teachers 
must exercise good judgment and 
good taste in the performance of 
their political rights. None of their 
political activity should take place 
during school hours or on school 
grounds. There seems to be fairly 
widespread agreement that a teach- 
er may legally engage in political 
activity outside his classroom, but 
that he should not use his classroom 
to promote candidates or issues. His 
class is in a sense a “captive au- 
dience” quite different from a “po- 
litical audience.” 

The courts in Arkansas rendered 
the decision that “ their (the teach- 
ers) zeal in political activity must 
not carry them to such a degree of 
offensive partisanship that their use- 
fulness in educational work is im- 
paired or proves a detriment to 
the school interests affected by their 
service.” As teachers gain power 
politically they will quite naturally 
gain the criticism of any candidate 
or group whom they successfully 
oppose. Because of this, they should 
not abdicate their right to political 
leadership. It is essential, however, 
that they know and keep in mind 
the legal and ethical bounds within 
which they work. 

In this the centennial year the Na- 
tional Education Association adopted 
as its theme “An Educated People 
Moves Freedom Forward.” Political- 
ly active teachers by their teaching 
and example can be a truly dynamic 
force in such a movement. 

They can help make politics ac- 
cepted and respected by the Ameri- 
can people as an essential part of 
government. They can teach citizen- 
ship effectively because they are 
themselves politically literate citi- 
zens with practical experience. They 
can become a powerful force in sup- 
porting candidates and issues that 
are good for the children, the 
schools, and the nation. 

Teachers should be politicians, in 
the best sense of the word, not 
because they are teachers but be- 
cause they are American citizens. 
The price of freedom is that every 
citizen must be willing to apply 
himself to politics—to the practical 
action demanded by a country in 
which people govern themselves. 





CREDIT UNIONS 
solve two problems 


IN THE FIELD of finance the need 
for personal savings and _ low-cost 
credit is a constant challenge. Credit 
Unions were begun to assist their mem- 
bers in achieving this objective. 

A Credit Union helps solve two com- 
mon problems for a group of people— 
where to borrow money at reasonable 
rates, and where to save with interest. 
By investing in a teachers’ credit union, 
one not only builds up a savings fund 
that earns interest, but at the same time 
places his savings in a fund from which 
fellow teachers may borrow at a low 
interest rate. If this idea appeals to 
you, and your teachers’ association 
does not already have a credit union, 
you may want to suggest that a com- 
mittee make a study of teacher credit 
unions. 

A credit union is simply a coopera- 
tive lending and borrowing organiza- 
tion—usually composed of people 
employed together. It’s management is 
very simple, consisting of a board of 
directors, a credit committee of three 
people, and a supervisory committee of 
three people, all elected from the mem- 
bership. A twenty-five cent fee entitles 
one to be a member; there are no dues. 
Investments earn interest ranging up 
to 6%, but 3% to 4% is average. Onlv 
members can borrow and usually at 
rates cheaper than anywhere else. 

The maximum rate of interest on 
borrowed money is 1% per month on 
the unpaid balance, and many credit 
unions charge less. All loans are ap- 
proved by the elected credit commit- 
tee. Members may apply for loans up 
to $300 or $400, depending on type of 
charter, on signature only. Some form 
of security is needed to borrow larger 
amounts. 

The question is frequently asked, 
“How can a credit union lend money at 
lower rates and pay higher dividends 
than most comparable commercial or- 
ganizations?” This can be done because 
it is a nonprofit cooperative organiza- 
tion among a selected group of people; 
which means that it pavs much less 
in taxes, no salaries except to the 
treasurer, very little in over-head ex- 
nenses, and practically nothing in cred- 
it investigation and collection costs. 

If a special committee or your entire 
local association is interested in arrang- 
ing a program on credit unions, a TEA 
staff person is available to work with 
vou. Much free material can be ob- 
tained by writing to the NEA Com- 
mittee on Credit Unions, or to the 
Tennessee Education Association. 


—Cavit CHESHIER 
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Changes in regulations and affiliation requirements for future teacher organizations 
are effective as of September 1, 1957. Check your procedures by these requirements. 


Lyne CoMMISSION on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Stand- 
ards of the 
Association recommended that the 
name of the college section of Fu- 
ture Teachers of America be 
changed to National Student Edu- 
cation Association. This name is in- 
tended to describe more accurately 
the relation of students to the NEA. 
The name, Future Teachers of 
America is being retained for high 
school clubs. 

The Commission also recom- 
mended that the proposed Student 
National Education Association be 
an organization of college students 
in preparation for teaching, spon- 
sored by the National Education As- 
sociation and each state education 
association. 

These recommendations were 
adopted by the National Education 
Association in July, 1957. 


The purposes of Future Teachers 
of America and Student National Edu- 
cation Association are: 


1. To develop among young people 
preparing to be teachers organizations 
which shall be an integral part of state 
and national education associations. 

2. To acquaint teachers in training 
with the history, ethics, and program 
of the organized teaching profession. 

3. To give teachers in training prac- 
tical experience in working together 
in a democratic way on the problems 
of the profession and the community. 

4. To interest the best young men 
and women in education as a career. 

5. To encourage careful selection of 
persons admitted to schools which pre- 
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National Education. 


A Change in Name 


pare teachers, with emphasis on both 
character and scholarship. 

6. To seek through the dissemination 
of information and through higher 
standards of preparation, to bring teach- 
er supply and demand into a reason- 
able balance. 

Rules, regulations, and affiliation 
requirements with the state and na- 
tional associations effective as of 
September 1, 1957, are as follows: 


Future Teachers of America 
(High School) 


1. All high school Future Teachers 
of America clubs which have here- 
tofore received a charter from the 
NEA need not apply for a new 
charter. 

. All unaffiliated Future Teachers of 
America clubs, without a charter, 
should write to the National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, for 
charter application blanks. The cost 
of issuance is $3.00, and the re- 
newal fee is $2.00 annuallv. A 
copy of the charter application 
should be sent to the TEA, 321 
Seventh Avenue, N., Nashville. 
Tennessee. 

3. No student dues are required in 

either the NEA or TEA. 

4. A list of members and their ad- 
dresses should be sent to both 
TEA and NEA offices. 

. Sponsors’ dues are the same as 
regular teachers’ dues ($6 TEA 
and $10 NEA). If sponsors are al- 
ready members of the state and 
national associations, they do not 
pay additional dues. Sponsors 
should be members of both state 
and national associations in order 
to have the club accredited, and 
receive a charter. 


lo 
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CHARLENE W. COLLIER 


T. J. Farr 


All accredited clubs are sponsored 
by both the TEA and the NEA. 
High school clubs will be recog- 
nized as Future Teachers of Amer- 
ica. 


Student National Education 
Association (College) 


. All new chapters will need a char- 


ter and should write to the NEA, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. for charter ap- 
plication blanks. 


. A copy of the charter application 


should be sent to the TEA, 321 
Seventh Avenue, North, Nashville, 
Tennessee. Charter applications 
are indicated (1) chapter, (2) 
state, (3) national, and should be 
filed accordingly. 


. Student dues for the TEA are fifty 


cents annually. 


. Sponsors’ dues are the same as 


regular teachers’ dues, ($6.00 TEA 
and $10.00 NEA). If sponsors are 
also members of the state and na- 
tional associations, they do not pay 
additional dues. All sponsors 
should be members of both the 
TEA and NEA in order that the 
chapter may be accredited, and 
receive a charter. 


. All accredited chapters are spon- 


sored bv both the TEA and NEA. 


. The college must also be recog- 


nized by the State Department of 
Education as an accredited teacher 
training institution. 


. A list of members’ addresses should 


be sent to both the TEA and the 
NEA. 


. College chapters will be recognized 


as Student National Education As- 
soviation chapters. 


. All membership (TEA and NEA) 


dues must be transmitted through 
the TEA office. 
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What can be done when the cast outgrows the stage? 


In Cumberland County, this enthusiasm was directed 


into an unusual and highly successful. . . 





WV: OPENED the doors of our 
schools and let the communities 
come in and take part in the first 
music and art festival Cumberland 
County had ever given. The festival 
committee, set up during pre-school 
conference, soon felt the need for 
experienced guidance, and our local 
music club graciously agreed to 
sponsor our music and art festival. 
Various committees worked during 
the winter months, selecting songs 
and making plans centered on the 
theme, “My Homeland. Tennessee.” 

Spring came, and we found that 
we had more than 2,000 pupils eager 
to participate. There was not a 
building in our county large enough 
to hold the crowd that would come 
to see this cast perform. 

We called in our two consultants 
from the state department of edu- 
cation, Mr. Maurice Haste and Mrs. 
Reba Bacon, and with the help of 
our county superintendent, Glen 
Martin, and school | supervisor, O. 
C. Stewart, decided to have not one, 
but three festivals. Like the Gaul of 
old, our county was divided into 
three parts composed of six to eight 
schools. All sections were to use our 
original theme, “My Homeland Ten- 


nessee,” and sing the songs the com- 
mittee had selected: but each 
festival group was to write and 


develop its own script. 
Uniformity in practice was in- 
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First Festival 


JESSIE LEE PATTON 


geniously achieved with the help of 
the MacDowell Music Club and the 
local radio station, WAEW. Two 
members of the music club made 
tape recordings of all our festival 
songs. The radio station gave a cer- 
tain time each day to broadcast 
these songs. Schools used their radios 
to learn them, thus eliminating the 
necessity for numerous practices to- 
gether. 

When our festivals were pre- 
sented, record-breaking attendance 
was the rule. Many people attended 
all three festivals. Tape recordings 
were made of the pageant, and 
movies were made of the art ex- 
hibits, stage settings, and various 
parts of the pageant. These can be 
used later in our schools. 

It all took work and the careful 
planning of many groups, but we 
know that it was worth the effort. 
Aside from the increased interest in 
the fields of music and art, there 
arose a feeling of greater apprecia- 
tion for modern methods of teaching 
and the use of audio-visual aids. 
But perhaps the deepest satisfaction 
came from that feeling of a closer 
working relationship between the 
schools and the communities of our 
county. 











Have You (ried. . 











Playing Television 


Wou p you like to stimulate interest 
in first grade reading? Then get a tele- 
vision. Oh, we don’t mean a real one. 
Just one made from a corrugated box. 
That is, if you have a “Daddy” who 
is adept with tools. It is the exact size 
of a console model, with opening at 
the back large enough for a child to 
get in and sit on a low stool. It is 
painted black with white lines and 
knobs in front, below an opening the 
size of the ordinary screen. 


Interest grew rapidly after we ac- 
quired our sets, because you have to 
be good to get on television. Practice 
began on “reading as we talk.” More 
attention was paid to meaning because 
being on a quiz program was fun. 
Comprehension in reading was devel- 
oped through the quiz programs. 


Our programs are complete with 
station name (J.P.E.S.), channel, an- 
nouncer, sponsor, and singing commer- 
cial. One of our favorite sponsors is 
our “Good Health Friend” who ad- 
vises us to go to bed at eight o'clock. 
Then three faces appear and sing, “Go 
to bed at eight o'clock, eight o'clock, 
eight o'clock, Go to bed at eight o'clock, 
and you'll be happy all day” (to the 
tune of “Mary Had a Little Lamb”). 
Other sponsors are, “Soap for Cleanli- 
ness,” “Milk for Good Teeth,” and 
“Safety First.” 

Plaving television gives the audience 
in opportunity to learn the art of good 
listening. It gives the child a chance 
to read orally with a purpose, to drama- 
tize characters in stories, to develop 
comprehension, to develop self-confi- 
denice, to improve his speaking voice, 
to read smoothly, to think, to improve 
in language ability, and to create a 
greater interest in the total school day. 


We can play television in any in- 
structional area. We have had excellent 
results in social studies, including the 
news or sharing period, health, lan- 
guage development, arithmetic, and the 
arts, which include music, poems, sto- 
ries, and sharing our drawings. 


—First GrapDE TEACHERS, Parkview 
School, Jackson 
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puCATORS from every nook and cor- 
E ner of Tennessee met at Middle 
Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro, 
June 1-2, for the seventh annual lead- 
ership conference sponsored by the 
Tennessee Education Association in 
cooperation with the state department 
of education and the National Educa- 
tion Association. 

“Building Public Support for Educa- 
tion” was the theme for the conference 
of almost 500—superintendents, super- 
visors, presidents and public relations 
chairmen of local associations, state 
department of education representa- 
tives, consultants from _ the _ state 
colleges, and representatives of school- 
related businesses. 

Quill E. Cope, State Commissioner 
of Education, called attention to sig- 
nificant recent developments in the 
state educational program: increased 
financial support, state and local; So- 


Mrs. Eva Harris, who served as conference 
secretary, is a teacher at Central High School, 
Nashville. 


Mr. Rusens teaches art at Middle Tennessee 
State College, Murfreesboro. 
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cial Security legislation; and the state 
survey of schools by the Legislative 
Council. 


What’s Ahead 


TEA Executive Secretary, Frank 
Bass, reviewed the various activities in 
which the Association participates, and 
pointed out problems that must be 
faced in carrying out its program. 
Legislative activities in which the As- 
sociation has participated other than 
raising teachers’ salaries include (1) 
raising certification requirements, (2) 
passage of the tenure law, (3) estab- 
lishment of a retirement system, and 
(4) opposing unfavorable and support- 
ing favorable legislation. 

Other activities engaged in by the 
Association are: (1) informing the 
membership and public about issues 
with which educators must be con- 
cerned, (2) assisting local associations 
in carrying out effective programs, (3) 
publications, (4) public relations, (5) 
working with future teacher organiza- 
tions to influence capable voung people 
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to become teachers, (6) providing 
speakers for civic, educational, and 
other meetings, and (7) providing ed- 
ucational conferences and conventions. 

He pointed out that as long as we 
spend annually $168 per pupil from 
state and local funds for school costs 
as compared with the national average 
of $290, we must consider the prob- 
lem of better financing. These ques- 
tions must be answered before we 
determine what direction the Associa- 
tion should take: 

1. What should be the relation between 
state and local support? 

2. Will the establishment of this rela- 
tionship bring about a better school pro- 


gram by providing sufficient funds, and ° 


at the same time allowing for local initia- 
tive? 
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3. Will the local tax base be sufficiently 
broad to meet the demands of educational 
and other local government needs? 

4, Will the state tax base be sufficiently 
broad and flexible to meet the future ed- 
ucational needs as well as other state gov- 
ernment needs? 

He also called attention to several 
problems involved in working with a 
legislature: 

1. Some groups or local associations 
inject other problems or issues into the 
picture while major school legislation is 
being considered. Doing so can be detri- 
mental to the proposed legislation. 

2. Threatening and unkind letters or 
telegrams do not change the position of 
legislators. 

3. Failure to express appreciation causes 
many supporters to feel that their efforts 
were of no avail. 








> MONOPOLY 





A. D. Holt, Vice-President of the 


[). University of Tennessee used military 


terminology in a call to action: reas- 
semble, reorganize, reorientate, and 
reunite forces. He urged leaders to 
(1) set a-realistic objective—neither 
too high nor too low, but based on 
actual needs; (2) lay in ammunition— 
get facts on enrollment, buildings, 
transportation, etc.; (3) plan strategy 
carefully and corral all allies—PTA, 
ete—to help in early planning; (4) 
proselyte the opposition and _ recruit 
supporters. Finally, “Don’t become so 
engrossed with one point of attack as 
to forget the over-all objective. The 
best way to win public support is to 
do a good job of teaching.” 

Following general sessions the dis- 
cussion groups met to consider prob- 
lems presented by the speakers, and to 
make practical suggestions for an effec- 
tive program. 


Public Relations 


Dr. Glenn Snow, Assistant Executive 





























Secretary in charge of lay relations of 
the NEA, told the group about gains 
made in public relations, pointing out 
specifically the favorable picture of 
education now being presented by 
press, radio, and television, as a result 
of their cooperation with the NEA to 
give the public a different slant on 
educational practices. 

George Hastings, Director of Public 
and Industrial Relations for Aladdin In- 
dustries, Nashville, defined public 
relations as “a fight for public favor,” 
and emphasized the fact that main- 
taining good public relations is a con- 
tinuous process. Participants in the 
ensuing panel discussion were Andrew 
Gibson, member of the Nashville 
school board; Mrs. Ralph Frost, past 
president of the Tennessee Congress 
of Parents and Teachers; James Ewing, 
Nashville reporter for The Commercial 
Appeal; Creed Black, executive editor 
of The Nashville Tennessean; Mrs. 
Edward Reisman, chairman of the 

(Continued on page 30) 





The Teachers Bookshelf 


LoutsE MEREDITH 


Supervisor, Instructional Materials and Libraries 


State Department of Education 


For Younger Readers 

Eddie Makes Music, by Carolyn Haywood. 
Illustrated by the author. Morrow, 1957. 
$2.95. Grades 2-5. When Eddie Wil- 
son’s friends began to take music lessons, 
Eddie was not interested until one 
child after another earned a place in 
the school orchestra. The situations that 
arose before Eddie became a music 
maker result in an amusing story. 

I Want To Be A Teacher, by Carla 
Greene. Illustrated by Vie Johnson. 
Children’s Press, 1957. $2.00. Grades 
L-3. Young children will enjoy reading 
about themselves in a classroom where 
a wise teacher encourages them to 
search out information on their own. 
Simple and informative text. 

Jay’s Big Job, by Jerrold Beim. Illustrated 
by Tracy Sugarman. Morrow, 1957. 
$2.50. Grades 2-4. Jay’s father had al- 
ways taught him to do things for him- 
self. When Jay’s big job came along, 
he didn’t hesitate before undertaking 
it. He was not successful, and the family 
agreed that sometimes a job is too big 
to do alone. 

The Journey of Ching Lai, by Eleanor 
Frances Lattimore. Illustrated by the 
author, Morrow, 1957. $2.50. Grades 
2-5. The little boy Ching Lai wanted 
very much to go to the seashore. How 
he was able to do this makes a charm- 
ing story of old China. 

Let’s Go To The Library,by Naomi Buch- 
heimer. Pictures by Vee Buthrie. Put- 
nam, 1957. $1.95. Grades 2-5. Another 
book in the series of “Let’s Go” books. 
A trip to the library will tell about 
books of all kinds and one will learn 
about libraries in schools and _ other 
types of libraries. 

Mouse House, by Rumer Godden. Illus- 
trated by Adrienne Adams. Viking, 
1957. $2.75. Grades 2-5. Mary’s father 
gave her a little red house for an Easter 
present. How this became a mouse 
house makes an enchanting story. De- 
lightful illustrations. 

Shadows, by Larry Kettelkamp. Illustrated 
by the author. Morrow, 1957. $2.50. 
Grades 3-6. Suggestions about how to 
have fun with shadows, and information 
about the scientific discoveries they have 
made Each topic is dia- 
grammed and illustrated in clear and 
accurate detail. 

Who Lives In This House? A Story of 
Animal Families, by Glenn O. Blough. 


possible. 
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Pictures by Jeanne Bendick. Whittlesey 
House, 1957. $2.50. Grades 2-5. Another 
nature book by this author-artist team 
which young readers will enjoy. They 
show how all the animals live in the 
house together, building their home and 


feeding their young. 


For Older Readers 

Chemistry Creates A New World, by Ber- 
nard Jaffe. Illustrated by Ava Morgan. 
Crowell, 1957. $4.50. Grades 7-12. A 
book about progress in Chemistry to- 
day, which is written in a popular 
manner. It tells of the many wonder 
drugs, synthetic fibers, nuclear energy, 
etc. in simple, nontechnical language. 

Future Perfect: A Guide to Personality 
and Popularity for the Junior Miss, by 
Bernice Bryant. Illustrated by Ruth 
Ruhman. New Edition. Completely re- 
vised. Bobbs-Merrill, 1957. $2.95. 
Grades 6-12. This practical handbook 
for girls offers advice on every phase 
of social life, dealing with matters of 
good grooming, good manners and the 
art of getting along with girls and boys. 

Head To The West, by Carol Hoff. Illus- 
trated by William Moyers. Follett, 1957. 
$3.15. Grades 4-7. Story of a German 
family who came to Texas in the 1840's. 
The father thinks his children will grow 
up uncivilized and the children are 
afraid they will have to leave Texas 
which they love. How the father finds 
a way for the family to stay in Texas, 
and to have his own wish also, makes 
an interesting story. 

Men At Work In The South, by Henry B. 
Lent. Putnam, 1957. $2.75. Grades 4-7. 
In explicit text and illustrations, the 
author tells the story of twenty-three 
major Southern industries. He speaks 
of cotton and plastics, of oil and sugar 
refining, of production of atomic power 
at Oak Ridge and electric power at 
TVA, giving a detailed picture of South- 
ern industry and the role it plays in 
American life. 

Men of Medicine, by Katherine B. Ship- 
pen. Illustrated by Anthony Ravielli. 
Viking, 1957. $3.50. Grades 7-12. Cov- 
ering several thousand years, the author 
tells the dramatic story of medicine and 
the men who have made modern medi- 
cine possible. 

Powhatan and Captain Smith, by Olga 
W. Hall-Quest. Illustrated by Douglas 
Gorsline. Ariel, 1957. $2.75. Grades 4-6. 
The dramatic account of the founding 





of the Jamestown Colony. This story 
of the struggle between Powhatan, the 
Indian Chieftain, and Captain John 
Smith, the great adventurer, will ap- 
peal to young readers. 

Roger Williams, Defender of Freedom 
by Cecile Pepin Edwards. Illustrated 
by Harve Stein. Abingdon, 1957. $1.75. 
Grades 3-7. Another simply written 
biography in the “Makers of America” 
series. A vivid description of Roger 
Williams, his fight for religious freedom 
and his struggle to establish the colony 
of Rhode Island. 

Tee Vee Humphrey, by John Lewellen. 
Illustrated by Kurt Werth. Knopf, 1957. 
$2.50. Grades 3-7. When Tee Vee 
Humphrey was in the fifth grade he 
got a job as errand boy in the local 
television station. His adventures pro- 
vide entertaining reading for boys and 
girls, as well as giving informative de- 
tails about the station. 

William Colgate, Yeoman of Kent, by 
Saxon Rowe Carver. Illustrated by Kurt 
Wiese. Broadman, 1957. $2.00. Grades 
4-7. Twelve-year-old William Colgate 
had to flee from England with his fami- 
ly because his father had been too 
outspoken as he had defended the 
American Revolution. An appealing life 
story of the founder of the Colgate 
soap industry. 


Received for Review 


NEA: The First Hundred Years, Edgar 
B. Wesley, New York: Harper Brothers, 
1957. 419 pp. $5.00. 

This is the story of education in a period 
of rapid change in American life. With 
due honor to the pioneers, Americans have 
not been content to stay in a handcraft, ox 
cart stage of business and _ industry. 
Similarly, in education, the American peo- 
ple have wanted and gotten more than the 
Three R’s taught in a dingy school. 
Through its conventions and publications, 
the NEA and its departments have played 
a large role in educational reforms and 
progress. 

Building A Teaching Profession, A 
Century of Progress, 1857-1957, Theo- 
dore Day Martin. Middletown (N.Y.): The 
Whitlock Press, Inc., 1957. 196 pp. $3.50. 

School Public Relations, Leslie W. Kin- 
dred. Englewood Cliffs (N.J.): Preptice- 
Hall, Inc. 1957. 454 pp. $6.00. 

Our American Government, Stanley E. 
Dimond and Elmer F. Pelieger. New 
York: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1957. 
608 pp. $3.98. 

Boys will be Men, Helen A. Burnham, 
Evelyn G. Jones and Helen D. Redford. 
New York: J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Third Edition, 1957. 477 pp. $3.80. 

The New American Speech, Wilhel- 
mina A. Hedde, and William Norwood 
Brigance. New York: J. B: Lippincott Com- 
pany, 1957. 587 pp. $3.42. 
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Supplementary. materials. individualize learning in the 








GINN BASIC READERS 


W orkbooks, which are available for grades 1-8, provide practice on the vocabulary 
of the Basic Readers with new material introduced. Other supplementary materials 
include: Chart, Cards, Manuals, Enrichment Readers for grades 1-6, etc. 


TIEGS—ADAMS SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 
Workbooks with color are a popular feature of this series. They are available 
for grades 3-9. 


ARITHMETIC WE NEED 


By Buswell-Brownell-Sauble. The workbooks for this series are available for 
grades 3-8 and are rich in developmental work as well as in needed practice. Term 
Tests for every level have just been published. Order from 


Gunn and. Company. 165 Luckie St, N. W., Atlanta 3 


Represented by Thomas M. Woodson, P.O. Box 246, Nashville, and John T. Burrus, P.O. 
Box 118, Franklin, Tenn. ‘ 














. bs We are closing out our stock of Curriculum Full- 
hy mstrips at LESS THAN COST Color filmstrips @ $1 each in balanced assortments 

: of 100 covering Primary Reading, Social Studies, 
Science, Conservation, Animal Life, Language Arts, Citizenship, Mathematics and Art. 

These strips are currently in production and sell for $3.95 singly and $3 each in complete sets. FREE Filmstrip Cabinet. 
We have four gray, steel, six-drawer cabinets, 270 capacity (salesmen’s samples) to be given free with the first four orders 
received. THEN, we have several red-leatherette, book-style containers (25 capacity) which will be included without 
cost, with subsequent orders, as long as they last. WRITE or PHONE today for the descriptive lists and complete Curric- 
ulum catalog, without obligation. TERMS: F.O.B. Knoxville, less 2% 10 days, net 30 days. 

We have only twenty of these closeout assortments, so don’t delay. 


STOP! LOOK! LISTEN! 


Would You Buy A 1957 Car 
Equipped With A 1940 Motor? 


IF NOT, then be sure to see and hear the EASTMAN 
PAGEANT before purchasing a 16mm sound projector. It 
is the ONLY new one and the results of more than a 
million dollars invested in research and development. 
At least 75% of all projector mechanical maintenance cost 
is chargeable to “the oil can,” so why not enjoy owning 
one which is LUBRICATED FOR LIFE, and 
® Delivers 40% greater light— 
® Has folding reel arms, with belts always in place— 
® Simple to operate, by a single switch— 
© Has nylon gears and will continue to run quietly, year 

after year. 
The above and many other features will prove the Pageant 
to be revolutionary in performance and the most economi- 
cal to own. 

Request a no-obligation demonstration, in classroom or 
auditorium. 

See and hear a truly 1957 model sound projector. 


FRANK L. ROUSER CO., 













warionat INC 315 West Cumberland Avenue 
* KNOXVILLE 2, TENNESSEE, Telephone 3-6214 


Sales and Service Since 1932 
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Noble’s 
HANDWRITING 
FOR EVERY DAY USE 
Your Mary ead Johnny, foo, 


when you adopt this a 


Handwriting h. 


Grades 1 to 8-State Adopted Texts 


in Tennessee, Texas, New Mexico, 
Alabama, Georgia, No. & So. Caro- 
lina, Nevada, West Virginia, Utah, 
Alaska, Kansas, Delaware, Oregon 
and Missouri. 

Examination Copies Sent upon request to 


School Principals; Order now or ask for 
Catalog T.T. 


NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 


Over 50 Years, Books Providing Better Education 
67 IRVING PLACE NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 





will h all, fo White Better \ q | —— 




















Pee Workbooks and 
your state-adopted Handbooks 


N F W A complete program of instruction, prac- 
tice, testing, and review in all the funda- 


mentals of English. Lessons that stress 


B U LD N G oral practice, proofreading, and origin- 


ality in writing. Special Handbook sec- 


B F T TE R tion of rules and definitions. 













EN 


for 


These include Pre- 
Tests tests, Check Tests, 
Mastery Tests, and 
Final Tests— bound 
in 64-page tablet 
Grades 9-12 form one for each 


Write for detail 


and Company 


Row, Peterson 


EVANSTON ILLINOIS WHITE PLAINS NEW YORK 











L_ Audio-Visual Aids— 


MARVIN PRATT 


Director, Audio-Visual Aids 
Nashville City Schools 


LirE OF THE American Indian of to-day 
and long ago is presented in an interest- 
ing and factual manner in two films just 
released, American Indians of To-Day 
and Indian Family of Long Ago. 

The first film, American Indians of To- 
Day, is 16 minutes long. It opens with a 
colorful ceremonial dance. After the dance 
is over the participants break into family 
groups and return to their homes. George 
Andrews and his family are shown as they 
go about their everyday activities on a 
reservation, and taking a trip to the trad- 
ing post. 

Indians have been forced into a new 
way of life and necessary adjustments 
have not been easy. Many have left the 
reservation and are working as skilled 
workmen and professional people. Some 
are unable to adjust to the new pattern of 
life and return to the reservations. 

The second film, Indian Family of Long 
Ago is 14 minutes long. A Sioux family 
move down from the hills to the plains 
to hunt buffalo, which is their main source 
of food, shelter, and clothing. 

These two films give a very accurate 
over-all view of the American Indian. It 
shows a way of life—old and new. They 
are especially useful for classes in Ameri- 
can history and social studies. (Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica Films) 

The Society for Visual Education has 
just released two sets of filmstrips that 
will thrill pre-school, kindergarten, and 
primary children. “Animal Friends” and 
“Fun on Wheels” are favorite stories, based 
on the popular Rand McNally “Elf Books,” 
dramatized for young children with narra- 
tions, sound effects, and original music. 
Each filmstrip and record has a running 
time of about 10 mnutes. Each set con- 
sists of 4 color filmstrips and 2 records 
(33 1/3 rpm). Narrations are by Angel 


| Casey. 


Stories in the Fun on Wheels set are: 
“Johnny, the Fireman,” “Buddy, the Little 
Taxi,” “Choo-Choo, the Little Switch En- 
gine,” “Our Auto Trip.” Stories in the 
Animal Friends set are: “Hide-Away 
Puppy,” “Chester, the Little Pony,” “The 
Little Mailman of Bayberry Lane,” “Mr. 
Bear’s House.” 

These sound filmstrips provide excellent 
reading readiness experiences, and can be 
used as enrichment material for social 
study units and animal and nature units. 
They will also help build desirable atti- 
tudes such as friendship and cooperation. 
The end frames of each filmstrip suggest 
related “Things to Do” and “Things to 


| Talk About.” 
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Cornet, in colaboration with Dr. Hanor 
A. Webb, has just released a one reel film, 
Amphibians, that does a very good job of 
familiarizing one with basic concepts re- 
lating to amphibians. Characteristics and 
differences among amphibians are visual- 
ized. We see how and where they live and 
eat. A typical amphibian, the frog, is fol- 
lowed through its life cycle. Some of the 
changes certain amphibians undergo in 
their development and metamorphosis are 
shown. 

The film is available in either color or 
black and white, but color is much more 
desirable for this particular film. 

The middle grade classes in science and 
language arts will be thrilled at the sight 
of a never-ending struggle for survival in 
the film, Animals of the Indian Jungle, pro- 
duced by EBF. The brilliant colors and 
interesting subjects will leave a lasting 
impression with viewers. Such animals 
as the crocodile, tiger, water buffalo, 
monkey, python, cobra, mongoose, and 
elephant are shown in their native environ- 
ment. 

The photography is excellent and pro- 
tective coloring is emphasized throughout. 

Particularly useful for people working 
with speech improvement programs are 
two albums of records produced by En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica in collaboration 
with Dr. C. Van Riper, Director of the 
Speech Clinic, Western Michigan College. 

The first album contains 5 records (78 
rpm) and the second contains 2 records 
(33 1/3 rpm). 


With the A C ¢-! 


THE ANNUAL summer meeting of the 
Association for Childhood Education was 
held at George Peabody College July 
19 and 20. Mrs. Gussie H. Smith, state 
president, Chattanooga, was in charge. 





Miss Frances Hamilton, Executive- 
Secretary of A C E I, Washington, D. C., 
and Miss Annie Lee Shipley, Secretary, 
Treasurer, A C E I, Chattanooga, repre- 
sented the International organization, and 
acted as consultants. Dr. Maycie Southall, 
Professor of Education, George Peabody 
College, was hostess consultant. 


The group voted to donate $100 to 
the building fund for the International 
Headquarters, and to support the plan 
of “one dollar per member per year” for 
three years to help raise the necessary 
funds for the building. A clever skit pre- 
senting the plan was given by a group 
of teachers from Chattanooga, other mem- 
bers, and Peabody students. 

The “Plan of Action” for the next 
biennium, adopted at the International 
Study Conference at Los Angeles, in April, 
was discussed. Plans were made in group 
meetings to implement the program in 
Tennéssee. 
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‘Relacieats Railroads 
Make the Connections! 


Everything in a scrap yard, including the kitchen sink, is eventu- 
ally reclaimed for a new and useful life. New steel contains a 
certain percentage of scrap — obsolete machinery, worn engines, 
discarded autos and all kinds of old iron and steel “junk.” 
Scrap goes through many stages of sorting, grading and process- 
ing —all linked together by dependable railroad transportation. 








i 
At the yard, heavy scrap is cut into speci- 
fied sizes by huge “alligator shears.” Enor- 
mous sections of steel are placed way back 
in the throat of these shears and sliced as 
easily as scissors cut paper. 





Lighter scrap, such as automobile bodies, 
may be squeezed into one-ton “bales” 
about the size of orange crates. The sheared 
steel and “bales” are loaded by crane into 
railroad gondola cars and sent to mills. 








= — ee en ner” | 


At the mill, scrap and pig iron together 
with carbon, manganese, phosphorous and 
sulphur are melted in furnaces, The new 
steel is poured, cooled and rolled or cast 
into sheets, tubes and other shapes. 


Last year, railroads hauled over 700,000 
carloads of scrap—nearly thirty-five million 
tons of iron and steel—potential products 
for our homes and industries. Or the 
framework for a towering skyscraper. 


Converting scrap and restoring it to a serviceable life is made 
possible by our railroads. It’s just one way the railroads serve 
the nation every day — swiftly, efficiently, and economically, 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be’ 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 31. 
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fyrowtng Up 
Ushe / 
liking tl 





NEW 
EDITION 


Written specially for young girls 
just beginning to menstruate 


Your students may be too shy to ask 
questions about menstruation. 


This beautiful new edition of ‘““Grow- 
ing Up and Liking It” explains men- 
struation with clarity and warmth. En- 
dorsed by doctors and educators, it’s a 
wonderful supplement to classroom dis- 
cussions. FREE, from the makers of 
Modess® Sanitary Napkins and Belts. 


Other free educational materials: 
“How Shall I Tell My Daughter?” 


—valuable booklet for mothers. 

“Molly Grows Up”—award-winning 
movie for girls 9 to 14...excellent for 
showing to mothers. 16 mm., black and 
white, sound, runs 15 minutes. (On free 
loan.) Complete with Teacher’s Guide. 


“Educational Portfolio on Menstrual 
Hygiene” — anatomy chart, general 
teaching guide, above booklets. 
Director of Education, 
Personal Products Corp. 
Box 5766-9, Milltown, N. J. 
Please send me free: 
‘ — copies of “Growing Up and Liking It” 
— copies of** How Shall I Tell My Daughter?” 
— 16 mm. movie, “Molly Grows Up” 
(On free loan.) 
Date wanted Alternate date 
— one “Educational Portfolio on Menstrual 
: Hygiene.” 
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Particulars 
of interest 


People—Events—Ideas 


Miss Margaret L. Cuninggim, former 
dean of women at Tennessee Polytechnic 
Institute and at Ripon College in Wis- 
consin, will be the new dean of women 
at the University of Tennessee. She will 
succeed Miss Gladys Beach, who resigned 
effective September 1. 


Henry Gentry, formerly Humphreys 
County superintendent, succeeds M. P. 
Shelley as principal of Alvin C. York 
Agricultural Institute, Jamestown. Mr. 
Shelley will return to the University of 
Tennessee for graduate work. : 

Dr. John R. Lovegrove, Knoxville, form- 
erly a State Department of Education 
supervisor of instruction, was appointed 
to the new office of state Director of Pupil 
Guidance and Testing. John (Ed) Cox 
formerly Superintendent of Clinton City 
Schools, has been appointed supervisor. 


Mrs. Margaret Pearson, Sparta, has been 
appointed regional consultant for the 
State Department with offices at Tennessee 
Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville. 


Ray Phillips, former Wilson County 
superintendent has been appointed to the 
division of School House Planning and 
Transportation of the state department. 
Earnest Cotton of Watertown, has _ be- 
come superintendent of Wilson County 
Schools. 


Miss Margaret Putnam resigned as 
state regional supervisor of home econom- 
ics to join the faculty of Middle Tennessee 
State College. Miss Gertrude Blye, a teach- 
er at Roane County High school, was 
appointed regional supervisor. 


Dr. W. B. Rich resigned as Executive 
Secretary of the Tennessee School Boards 
Association to become Dean at Montreat 
College in North Carolina. 


John W. Richardson, TEA Assistant 
Executive Secretary, was awarded the 
Ed.D degree by New York University, in 
June. 

E. C. Stimbert succeeds Earnest C. 
Ball, retired, as superintendent of Mem- 
phis City Schools. Morgan Christian as- 
sumed the office held by Mr. Stimbert as 
director of instruction. 


Dr. Harry L. Upperman, retired in June, 
after thirty-four years as president of 
Baxter Seminary. He will remain at the 
seminary as president-emeritus, serving in 











A good beginning 
for growth in 
number thinking 











Growth in 
Arithmetic 


One by One 


Two by Two 


by John R. Clark 
Charlotte W. Junge 


Caroline H. Clark 





high in child interest 





fresh teaching techniques 








beautiful format in 
full color 








WORLD BOOK 
[=| COMPANY 





The readiness book, Let’s 
Count, by the same authors 
is available both as a pupil's 
book and a Big Book for 
class use. 


Cecil R. James, 
TENNESSEE REPRESENTATIVE 
44| W. Peachtree Street, N. E. 

Atlanta 8, Georgia 
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an advisory capacity. The new president 
is the Reo. Paul Barker, formerly pastor 
of Trinity Methodist Church, -Bristol, Vir- 
ginia. 

Dr. Dale Wantling, professor of Educa- 
tion at the University of Tennessee, was 
appointed Dean of the Graduate School, 
effective in June. 

Dr. Bob Womack, TEA Administrative 
Council member from the Fifth District, 
and formerly Principal of Lebanon Junior 
High School, has been appointed to the 
faculty of the Middle Tennessee State 
College Department of Education. 

Diep: Alton Copeland, Madison County 
superintendent, of a heart ailment, in July. 


New Audio Visual 
Organization 


The Department of Audio-Visual in- 
struction organized at the March 1957 
convention, has been given official recog- 
nition as a section of the TEA. This is 
the first such organization of audio-visual 
workers in Tennessee. Its purpose is to 
“promote and increase learning in the 
schools of Tennessee through proper 
utilization of effective materials and tech- 
niques.” Members will share ideas through 
a regular newsletter. 

Officers are Marshall Gunselman, direc- 
tor of the Audio-Visual Center at David 
Lipscomb College, Nashville, president; 
Marvin Pratt, audio-visual director of the 
Nashville City Schools, vice-president; and 
Mrs. Ruth Brockette, director of instruc- 
tional materials for Davidson County 
Schools, secretary. 

The organization was featured in the 
June issue of Film World and AV World 


News magazine. 


Teacher Exchange 


Would you like to teach abroad under 
the United States International Educa- 
tional Exchange Program? 

Approximately 350 positions in 43 coun- 
tries will be available during the 1958-59 
school year. These opportunities will fall 
into three categories: those involving an 
interchange of an American and a teacher 
from abroad, one way assignments for 
American teachers in schools abroad, and 
grants to attend summer seminars. 

Qualifications include: a__ bachelor’s 
degree, three years of successful teaching, 
U. S. citizenship, good health and moral 
character, emotional stability, and adapt- 
ability. Other qualifications being equal, 
persons under 50 years of age and vet- 
erans are given preference. 

Well-qualified teachers are urged to 
apply to the Teacher Exchange Section, 
Office of Education, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washington 25, 
D. C. Applications will be accepted from 
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a welfare service of the TEA 


Offer You 


4. Life Insurance 


W. O. Evers, State Manager 
321 Seventh Avenue, North 
Nashville, Tennessee 

Phone AL 4-3950 








1. Hospital-Surgical-Income Protection 


None better for the price. 


2. Major Medical Expense Policy 


For the really big health expense claims. 


3. Automobile Insurance 


Standard auto insurance featuring the 
new family plan at low prices. 


A complete line of life insurance for the 
teacher and his family. 


For further information contact your nearest agent. 


John E. Stewart 

2018 East Twelfth Street 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Phone OX 8-2774 





‘wees -------- Send This Coupon alien tk iia eater momeee 
| HORACE MANN INSURANCE COMPANIES ; 
| 321 7th Ave., N. Nashville 3, Tennessee | 
| Send me information about: ; 
O Life to Age 85 pn PIT RN ST » 4 
| © LifeImsurance  [) Health Insurance []} Major Medical | 
! [J Auto Insurance—Make of Car ...................4.4. 
: aR , ee Ages of Drivers......... | 
— Serre eee ee ! 
| Addrese—Street or P. O. Box ........... cs cece cece eae 
gS a Sees ae Os eg irl ihe SA are 











— NOW...Chancee are 


~ DOUVELLY 
for the Trip of 
Your Life f.. 






Not 15—suTtT 30 


oll TEACHER VACATIONS 


to MIAMI BEACH 


From Write Right in 1958! 
Plus 45 Additional Prizes! 


You Can Be One of 30 Lucky Teachers... 


to win a marvelous, expense-paid week’s vacation ... to fly by Delta 
Airlines to Miami ... to luxuriate as our guest at The Golden Gate 
Hotel, famed for its elegant decor and fine cuisine ... to enjoy excit- 
ing tours ... to sun and swim at beautiful Miami Beach ... for 
seven golden days and six thrilling nights. It’s all on us: hotel, meals, 
tours, fun and transportation! 


5 Second Prizes—$100 10 Third Prizes—$50 30 Fourth Prizes—$25 








How to Win with Write Right 


Save all your Write Right Coupons from filler bands, tablets, com- 
position books, etc. Count and separate them by face value. Mail 
them to The Special Teachers Write Right Contest, Chamblee, Ga., on 
or before April 1, 1958. Your students can help, too; coupons they 
send for their prizes can also count on yours, if they designate your 
name when they send coupons in. The thirty teachers with the most 
coupons and credits win a glorious free week’s vacation to Miami 
Beach. See complete contest rules on a Write Right filler band, or 
send for information sheet. 


”” WriteRigh 


WRITE RIGHT MANUFACTURING COMPANY @ CHAMBLEE, GEORGIA 


. Suggest Write Right 
to your Students! 








September 1 to October 15, 1957. Detailed 
information will be distributed during 
this period and will be sent upon request. 


Public Relations Handbook 


A handbook for local leaders as they 
plan and effect a good public relations 
program has been prepared by Dr. Donald 
G. Sahli, TEA Public Relations Director, 
and a special committee of teachers and 
administrators. 

It is designed primarily for the local 
public relations committee members who 
may have had only limited experience in 
the field of public relations. In addition 
to presenting the basic principles upon 
which a good program must be founded, 
it suggests projects, and lists the best 
available books, booklets, films, reprints, 
newsletters and periodicals in the field. 

Copies have been sent to superinten- 
dents, supervisors, presidents, and chair- 
men of public relations committees. Oth- 
ers who are interested may secure a copy 
by writing the TEA office. 


Not By Chance 

The films purchased by the Tennessee 
Education Association are reaching a large 
audience. During the school year 1955-56, 
those circulated by the State of Tennessee 
Department of Education film library had 
the following record: 


Film Showings Audience 
Freedom to-Learn 53 3,947 
Mike Makes His Mark 81 7,592 
Secure the Blessings 17 1,438 
Skippy and the Three R’s 102 5,148 
What Greater Gift 36 2,526 


Prints of these films were also made 
available through the University of Ten- 
nessee film library. Telecasts brought them 
to additional thousands of people. 

The new film, “Not by Chance,” pro- 
duced by NEA and the state education 
associations deals with the preparation of 
a professional teacher. While perhaps hav- 
ing less popular appeal than “A Desk for 
Billie,” it will be well received. In addi- 
tion to other uses, it should be shown to 
senior classes as an encouragement for 
young people to enter the profession. 

Three prints of this 28-minute film have 
been purchased by TEA. It is being tele- 
vised on most of the stations across the 
state and early this month two prints will 
become available for local use through the 
Department of Education film library and 
one print through the University library. 


American Education Week 


Cities and towns all over the United 
States will mark the thirty-seventh annual 
American Education week, November 10- 
16. National sponsors are the National Ed- 
ucation Association, the American Legion, 
the U.S. Office of Education, and the Na- 
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MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.. Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now mak- 
ing money every day on short paragraphs. 
I tell you what to write, where and how 
to sell; and supply big list of editors who 
buy from beginners. Lots of small checks 
in a hurry bring cash that adds up quickly 
No tedious study. Write to sell, right away. 
Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
Dept. 160-J, 7464 Clark St., Chicago 26, Ill. 











. . exceed 200 in number. They are 
authored by experienced teachers. They 


enliven and strengthen your course content, 
while easing your test and grading burden. 
AND, many fit your texts! 


Write now for your free catalogue of 
Harlow Tailor-made Workbooks; still bet- 
ter—write for thirty-day inspection copies 
of your subject or grade. 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
OKLAHOMA CITY CHATTANOOGA 














Wonder Wonder Series 


Supplementary Readers for Grades 1-3 


@ Large, Clear Type 

@ Controlled Vocabulary 

@ Variety of Subjects 

@ Colorful Illustrations 
Written and illustrated by Adda Mai 
Sharp, Epsie Young, and Elizabeth 


Rice, same author-artist team of the 
popular Woodland Frolics Series 





Write Dept. G-2 for free information 








THE Vork COMPANY 


Publishers © Austin, Texas 











BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 
by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 
and beantifully designed books. All subjects wel- 
comet Write. or send your MS directly. 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten. MR. QUENTIN 489 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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tional Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

The theme matches that of the NEA 
Centennial: “An Educated People Moves 
Freedom Forward.” The NEA is offering 
65 “help” items this year—the largest 
number ever. Two new films on educa- 
tional progress, “Section 16,” and “The 
Challenge,” will be features of the week, 
available through the NEA. Both were 
presented to NEA as a public service by 
the Westinghouse Broadcasting Company. 
A new guidebook for AEW planners, 
“Your Town . . On the Map,” has also 
been prepared by the NEA. 

Each day will have a topic for special 
emphasis. They are: Nov. 10—“Education 
for Moral Values;” Nov. 11—“Education 
for Responsible Citizenship;” Nov. 12— 
“What Our Schools Should Achieve;” 
Nov. 13—“Ways To Provide Better Edu- 
cation;” Nov. 14—“Our Community’s 
Teachers (National Teachers Day); “Nov. 
15—“Our School-Community  Relation- 
ships;” and Nov. 16—“Our Own Respon- 
sibility for Better Schools.” 


Stamp Honoring Teachers 

The stamp honoring teachers of America 
went on sale July 1, and more than 300,- 
000 had been sold July 4. First day covers 
and first day of issue stamps are still 
available from Kenneth Hinson, 1410 East 
Douglas Avenue, Nashville 6. (15 cents 
each or 8 for $1.) 


ACE Luncheon 


Reservations for the A.C.E. luncheon, 
at the MTEA convention in Nashville, 
October 18, should be ordered before 
October 12. Contact Mrs. Lucille Brandon, 
317 McKnight Drive, Murfreesboro. 


Rural Education 


The First Annual National Conference 
of the Department of Rural Education is 
scheduled for October 11-12, with the 
Twelfth National Conference of County 
and Rural Area Superintendents following 
on October 13-16; prior to this year, the 
Department of Rural Education has held 
its annual meetings at the time of the 
conference of the American Association of 
School Administrators. 

Theme for the first conference will be 
“What Can We Do Together?” In keeping 
with this theme, the conference will begin 
with an open meeting on the subject: 
“What Has Been Our History? What 
Should Be Our Future as a Department.” 
Among the speakers who will address the 
conference are James Patton, president, 
National Farmers Union; and Stephen J. 
Knezevich, associate professor of educa- 
tion, State University of Iowa, Iowa City. 

The second meeting will have as _ its 
theme “Facing the Realities of Change in 
Rural and Community Education.” The 
keynote address will be given by C. C. 
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ENGRAVING COMPANY 
OUR 35th YEAR 


322 6th Avenue South 
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For your convenience 
The New Cenco Branch 
in BIRMINGHAM 


provides teachers in the South with needed laboratory apparatus and 


supplies for science. 


Located at — 


3232 Eleventh Avenue North 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Telephone: 54-2433 


This branch includes a trained sales staff and complete warehouse 
facilities with large inventory for serving Alabama, Georgia, Missis- 
sippi, Tennessee, North Carolina, South Carolina and Florida. — 


Write today for these FREE teaching aids: 





Pamphlet ES-3 
“Suggested List of Apparatus and 
Materials for Elementary Science 


O 
O 
O 


Pamphlet GS-5 
‘Laboratory Apparatus for Gen- 
eral Science. $ 


Pamphlet B 8R 
laboratory and Demonstration 
Equipment for Secondary School 
Biology. 





Pamphlet HSC-6 
“Secondary School Chemistry List. 
(Including semi-micro apparatus) 


O 


Pamphlet P-10 
"Secondary School Physics List.” 


Cenco Order Book 
Lists 1500 Items for Science, Biolo- 
gy, Chemistry and Physics. 








The mest complete line of 
scientihe instruments and lob- 


eratery supplies in the werld 








CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


3232 West Eleventh Ave., North - Birmingham 4, Ala. - Phone: 54-2433 

Branches and Offices—Chicago * Mountainside, N. J. « Boston 

Central Scientific Co. of California—Santa Clara « Los Angeles 

Refinery Supply Company—tTulsa ¢ Houston 

Central Scientific Co. of Canada, Ltd.—Toronto « Montreal e Vancouver e Ottawa 








Réady For An Emergency? 


JOHNSON 
FIRST AID CASE 


GIVEN to your scHoot 
WITHOUT 1¢ COST 


Amazing! Our largest kit, cone 
structed of 24 gauge steel, 
specially designed and stocked 
to hold all the necessary First 
Aid supplies needed by a large 
high school or grade school. An 
inner shelf forms a convenient 


Big 270-items JOHNSON & 


Steel 









Bo 
= 


i tow 
p working table when the kit is 


fastened to the wall. Size 15%” x 10%" x 4%”. 
Weight 12% Ibs. 
WRITE NOW FOR COMPLETE DETAILS FREE? 

ush name and address for the exciting Plan 
which gives your school this new Johnson & 


Johnson First Aid Case. 
FIRST AID CASES, P. 0. Box 152, Batesville, Ark. 


28 


TEACHERS... 


YOU NEED THIS FREE 


ogy 9 ¥ Miele 





100 PAGES crammed full of “hard-to-get” items you use 
every day. It's America’s leading catalog in Leathercraft, sup- 
plies and accessories. 

@ HUNDREDS OF U-DO-IT LEATHERCRAFT KITS of easy- 
fo-make Belts, Billfolds, Moccasins, Sandals and Shoes, Hand- 
bags, Gun Holsters, Seddies, and accessories. z 

@ LEATHER of all kinds for making your own garments at prices 
surprisingly low! ; 

@ THOUSANDS OF LOW-COST SUPPLIES: Lacing, zippers, 
pearl snaps, awls, needles, fasteners, dyes, bleach, t and 
dozens of wonderful instruction books. 73 

@ WRITE TODAY FOR FREE CATALOG. NATIONWIDL 


TANDY LEATHER CO. Since (1919) 
®. O. BOX 791 —AK FORT WORTH, TEXAS 














Trillingham, superintendent, Los Angeles 
County Schools and president-elect of the 
American Association of School Adminis- 


trators. 


Tomorrow’s Scientists 


The publication schedule for Tomor- 
row’s Scientists, 8-page National Science 
Teachers Association paper for secondary- 
school students, is being expanded this 
year as the result of its success in its first 
year 10,000 subscriptions in 1956-57). 
The number of issues is being increased 
from six to eight, appearing monthly from 
October through May. Group subscription 
rate—five or more to one address—50 
cents per subscription for the year. Indi- 
vidual subscriptions, $1 per year. The 
publication will continue to feature stu- 
dent-written articles with student by-lines 
as well as reports on new scientific devel- 


opments. 


UNICEF Halloween 


A UNICEF Halloween is traditional 
with spooks, witches and goblins; it re- 
tains all the fun of ringing doorbells, 
parties, apple-bobbing and the collecting 
of treats. The DIFFERENCE is that 
UNICEF spooks and goblins are really 
angels in disguise. The “treats” they col- 
lect are pennies, nickels, and dimes which, 
through UNICEF, life-saving 
penicillin, protective vaccine and health- 
giving milk and vitamins for children who 
are ill or malnourished. 


Become 


Last year more than one and a half 
million American youngsters .in some 
7,500 communities joined in making a gift 
of three-quarters of a million dollars to 
UNICEF a gift to be used for better 
health for “all the world’s children.” 

Every community can take part. Interest 
one or more groups in your town in spon- 
soring it. The U.S. Committee for 
UNICEF has prepared a kit of planning 
suggestions. It contains sufficient material 
tor twenty-five youngsters. Additional sup- 
plies of all items are available in bulk 
quantities. The cost of the kit is $1.00. 


Yours | 
| for the Asking 


THIS COLUMN contains offers of many 








educational materials not available in other 
magazines. Watch for it in each issue. 
Order items you can use before supplies 
are exhausted. For fastest response, write 
directly to the advertisers—or use the 
convenient coupon below. 

1. Booklet “Space Frontiers Unlimited 
With Classroom Trip to Moon,” including 
a five minute recording of authentic rock- 
et flight, offers exciting “space tour” 
projects for the classroom. Chapters in- 
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clude visual aids, suggestions for diorama, 
models, directions for making classroom 
space ship, helmets. Cost of booklet and 
record, $1.00. Send money with coupon. 
No C.O.D.’s. (Bruce Miller) 

2. The Railroad Story—An illustrated, 
32-page booklet especially prepared for 
use in science and social studies. One free 
copy initially; classroom quantities on sub- 
sequent request. (Association of American 
Railroads ) 

3. Facts about writing short paragraphs 
for profit. (Benson Barrett ) 

4, “Music For Every Child” folder gives 
full information on Harmony Band instru- 
ments which makes it possible for chil- 
dren as early as the first grade to play 
three-part music from the first lesson on. 
(Handy Folio Music Company) 

5. Helpful materials for menstrual edu- 
cation. Indicate quantities of booklets de- 
sired for each age level. 

5a “You're a Young Lady Now” is an 
illustrated booklet for girls 9 to 12. 

5b “Very Personally Yours” is an illus- 
trated booklet for girls 12 and older. See 
ad in this issue for ordering free movie 
by Walt Disney Productions, and other 
teaching aids. (Kimberly-Clark Corpora- 
tion, Educational Department) 

6. To help teach menstrual hygiene. 
Indicate quantities desired. 

6a “Growing Up and Liking It,” a new 
edition of the booklet for young. girls. 

6b “How Shall I Tell My Daughter?” 
an illustrated booklet for mothers. 

See ad in this issue for ordering movie 
on free loan, and other teaching aids. 

8. Posture Posters set of 7—designed 
for use in the classroom to illustrate the 
principles of healthful posture. (American 
Seating Company ) 

13. Help! Help Help! an_ illustrated 
booklet for persons who have written 
manuscripts and are interested in book 
publication. (Greenwich Book Publishers ) 

27. Information on how to win a va- 
cation trip to Miami Beach and other 
valuable prizes. (Write Right Mfg. Com- 
pany ) 

34. Leathercraft Catalog A 66-page 
catalog of materials and equipment used 
in the making of purses, bill-folds, belts 
and other personal and household prod- 
ucts. (Tandy Leather Company) 

35. Booklet “Your pupils can improve 
this writing too!” is a concise catalog of 
the aids to be used in teaching writing 
in grades 1 to 8. (Noble and Noble Pub- 
lishers, Inc.) 

39. Worktext Catalog lists Worktext, 
workbooks, teaching aids, texts, readers, 
and library books. Fields covered are 
mathematics, science, reading, music, his- 
tory, geography, industrial arts (drawing 
and shopwork), health, and many others, 
as well as many types of achievement, 
evaluation, and objective tests for specific 
needs. 80 pages. (The Steck Company) 
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exciting “space tour” projects (aa 


New booklet, with recording of sound 
effects, meets today’s classroom need 
for ideas and projects that fit in with 
youths’ mounting interest in outer space. 


This booklet presents sPACE TOUR 
PROJECTS and TRIP TO THE MOON— 
complete with dramatic phonograph 
record of authentic rocket flight and 
other sounds. By Bruce Miller, Supt. 
Schools, Riverside, California. 


Students thrill over interplanetary 
trip; sounds; spacemen interviews; 
research; and aids anyone can use 
regardless of science background. 


To obtain booklet, described, SPACE FRONTIERS, UNLIMITED—complete 
with SOUND EFFECTS RECORD (standard size 45 RPM; unbreakable) write BRUCE MILLER, 
Box 369, Riverside, California. Send name, address and $1 postpaid. 










or a refreshing, little “pick up-! 


The cool, lively flavor and pleasant, 
natural chewing of delicious 

Cc Wrigley's Spearmint Gum give you 

~ a little lift—and is never rich or filling. Try it. 


NE 


This booklet gives a fresh, workable 
approach in reaching imaginative 
minds. Included is a source list of 
free and inexpensive material. Also, 
it gives you a reading guide. 


Chapters cover mood environment; 
visual aids; suggestions for dioramas, 
models; directions for making C/ass- 
room Space Ship, space clothing, 
helmets, oxygen kits, gas gun; etc. 
Your entire group can take part. 


Even Farewell Dinner to parents is 
suggested: invitations, speeches, food. 
It’s a big event—going to the Moon. 











USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. C., 307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 
1 2 3 4 5a 5b 6a 
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Burtpinc Pusiic SUPPORT 
(Continued from page 19) 


Citizens Committee for Better Schools; 
Martin Ochs, associate editor of The 
Chattanooga Times; and Donald G. 
Sahli, TEA director of public relations, 
moderator. Briefly, their comments 
were: 

“Public education depends upon public 
support. Public support depends upon 
public understanding. Public understand- 
ing depends upon us, the teachers.” 
—SAHLI 

“Have a good school program to offer. 
See that teachers are informed before 
they set out to inform others. School 
people should remember that over the 
years Tennessee newspapers have been 
constant supporters of education. School 
people should work for local support of 
education.” —BLAcK 

“Public relations will be the most im- 
portant factor in our program for the 
next few years.”—-Grpson 

“There is a particular need for inform- 
ing the people of the financial structure 
of the state.”—Ocus 

“Citizens want to know more about the 
schools. Teachers themselves are the per- 
fect public relations medium, because of 
their contact with children and parents. 
Mary of our problems would not exist 
now, or would promptly disappear, if 
teachers could translate them through the 
children or directly to the parents as they 
arise. —REISMAN 


“The basic ingredient for public rela- 


tions is information. The problem is to 
get it into the hands of those who don’t 
ask for it.”—Ewinc 

“Understanding is not enough. There 
must be continuous participation. The 
PTA, 300,000 strong is ready and willing 
to be your public relations representa- 
tives.” Frost 


Professional Practice 

Following Dr. Kirksey’s address on 
the professional aspect of teaching (see 
page 10; also the October issue.), 
the superintendents, presidents of 
local associations, public relations 
chairmen, and supervisors, meeting in 
separate groups considered problems 
of their particular tasks. From them 
came these ideas: 

To strengthen the local associations 
through wider participation and more 
effective committees (1) consider en- 
larging the executive board of the local 
association to representation from each 
faculty or each type school, and (2) 
make good plans in written form and 
distribute them to teachers. 

Supervisors, assuming their own 
responsibilities for leading teachers, 
turned their attention to characteristics 
of a professional teacher, which mav 
be identified by. an objective rating 
guide, attitude toward children and 
work, participation in professional or- 


ganizations, practice of a code of ethics. 
Superintendents met with state de- 
partment personnel to discuss recent 
school legislation. Safety measures in 
school transportation, payment of the 
sales tax overage, and use of permit 
teachers, were points of emphasis. 


In Conclusion 


R. Lee Thomas, consultant for cur- 
riculum and supervision, state depart- 
ment of education, evaluated the 
conference, using cartoons by Fred Ru- 
bens, illustrating points listed on the 
individual evaluation sheets. 

Mr. Robert Neil expressed apprecia- 
tion to the other life-membership com- 
mittee members, Mr. and Mrs. E. R. 
Harris, and to the group for their help 
in surpassing the quota of 1400 NEA 
life members for Tennessee. 

Other favorite features were recrea- 
tion and fellowship, including group 
singing led by Catherine Warren, and 
a reception at Hobgood Elementary 
school. Another high light was vespers 
on Sunday evening when Mr. and Mrs. 
Neil Wright sang “When Children 
Pray,” and Dr. Sam Dodson, pastor of 
the First Methodist Church in Mur- 
freesboro reminded the group that a 
tragedy of life is to have evervthing 
and not know it. 





¢ For grades 7-12 


J. C. TRESSLER 


English in Action series. 








Helpful partners—to the teachers, 
to the pupils, to the texts! 


ENGLISH IN ACTION PRACTICE 
SIXTH EDITION 


These six books (1) furnish stimulating exer- 
cises which supply a maximum of self-checking, 
self-improving, habit-forming practice, (2) re- 
duce time spent in checking assignments and 
tests. For use with the English in Action texts, 
Sixth Edition or with previous editions of the 


280-282 Spring Street, N. W. 


Atlanta 3, Georgia 


Representative: W. T. Stevens, Jr. 


ENGLISH 
PRACTICE 
BOOKS 


NEW BREADTH OF INTEREST 
NEW DEPTH OF EXPERIENCE 

















THE WORLD CHILDREN LIVE IN 


JACKSON—SCARRY 


Enrichment books that provide un- 
limited opportunities for children to 
observe and 
about them. 


Stories by 
authors, with nearly 700 photographs 
of unusual vitality and child appeal. 


understand the world 


children’s 


well-known 














SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


441 WEST PEACHTREE STREET, N.E. 
ATLANTA 8, GEORGIA 


Representative: Jack Draper 
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| It's News to Us 


THESE are announcements by the manu- 
facturers of new products which we be- 
lieve will be of interest to educators. This 
listing should not be construed as a 
recommendation by the editor. If unable 
to find these products in your locality, 
your request to this magazine for further 
information will be forwarded to the 
manufacturer. 

An Automatic 8mm movie camera is 
the first in the world in which light rays 
alone supply the power to generate the 
electric current that adjusts the lens; no 
batteries, motors or springs are used for 
the exposure setting. The current is trans- 
mitted directly from the photoelectric 
cell to a mechanism controlling the lens 
iris. The movie maker winds the camera, 
sights and shoots. The electric eye, which 
adjusts to changing light faster than the 
human eye, can operate the lens its full 
range of stops from f/1.9 to £/16 in less 
than one second. Available in photograph- 
ic stores at $169.95. (Bell & Howell Com- 
pany, Public Relations Department, 7100 
McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Illinois) 

Movie Projection Stand—Light-weight, 
easily transported, new on the market. 
It is electrically controlled and equipped 
with a soft glow light for viewing and 
identifying slides, thus eliminating grop- 
ing in the dark. Electrical outlets for both 
the projector and lamps in the room auto- 
matically turn lamps off or on when the 
projector is tured on and off. Sturdy 
construction and positive leg locks. Easy 
to collapse for storage, it takes up a mini- 
mum of space. (Premier Materials Com- 
pany, 2029 N. Halsted St., Chicago 14, 
Til.) 

Fibreglass Utility Box is useful in Home 
Economics, Manual Training, and Indus- 
trial Arts departments. A storage box for 
inwork projects, equipment and supplies. 
Weighs 4 Ibs. with 15%” x 20%” dimen- 
sions. The boxes are seamless, easy to 
clean, and can be compactly stacked 
when not in use. A stack of 24 boxes is 
only 28” high. Cost is $7.95 each with 
discounts for large quantity purchases. 
(Samuel Olson Mfg. Co., Inc., 2418 
Bloomingdale Ave., Chicago, III.) 

Protractangle is a unique new drawing 
instrument that does the work of a ruler, 
triangle, compass, and protractor. Espe- 
cially useful to students, teachers, and 
artists. Made of strong, warp-proof clear 
plastic, it comes in a kit containing in- 
structions for making circles, all angles, 
squares. Thumb tacks, map pins, and an 
8% x 11 fiber drawing board punched for 
carrying in a ring binder. Price $1.25. 
Available at school supply stores. (Green- 
Way Novelty Company, 1031 15. St., 
Denver, Colorado. ) 
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CASH INCOME 


You can lose your 
job, your home, 
our car, your sav- 
~ ings... but keep 
your health, and 
_ ean regain 













- But--lose your 
health, and all may 
be lost for good... 
without disability 
income protection. 


FREE 
FOLDER OF THE MONTH 


A new Child Psychology Folder 
each month is yours for the 
asking. Just send in the cou- 
pon for your free copy. Writ- 
ten by Dr. S. June Smith, prom- 
inent school psychologist, they 
are published as a service to 
teachers by our EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT. “Class- 
room Negatives” — this year’s 
series — will help you to better 
understand why children act as 
they do. Mail the coupon. 


a 


Gentry Hale 
700 Vosswood Dr. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Educators 


MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE 


Educeitors SERVICES TO EDUCATORS 


Please send me, without obligation, your latest Child 
Psychology Folder [] and full information about your 
Accident & Sickness Protection [] 


Nome 
Address 
COMPANY City 


HIGHLIGHTS OF 


ETEA 
ENDORSED PLAN: 


MONTHLY INCOME 
when you can’t work 
because of sickness or 
accident. 


YEAR-ROUND PROTEC. 
TION, vacations and 
leaves included. 


HOSPITAL-SURGICAL 

benefits for you and 

your dependents. 
FLEXIBLE PLANS tailored 


to your own needs and 
budget. 


NEW TEACHERS may join 
existing Educators Groups 
without answering health 
questions. 


ASK your local representa- 
tive for details, no obligation. 


EDUCATIONAL AID 


Fm Set ct ou — yf 
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SCHOOL 






EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. 









MUTUAL LIFE INS' 
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P. O. Box 149, Lancaster, Pa. 
Attention EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. 


State 
957 
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NEA Life Members 








Anderson County 
Mrs. Kathryn Moore Cobb 


Mrs. Priscilla Gryder 

Marie Horton Hatmaker 

Mrs. Rose Skritnansky 
Bedford County 

Mrs. Clay Alexander 

Mrs. W. H. Bomar, Jr. 

Nelda Joy Daniel 

Mrs. Beulah M. Epps 

Earl Gaither Harris 

Mrs. Clarence Haynes 

Ralph MeBride 

Mrs. Carremayne Manley 

Mrs. Helen L. Philpot 

Mrs. Kathrine Kelton Russell 

Bob Taylor 

Marvin Whitaker 

Ashton Wood, Jr. 


Bledsoe County 
Mrs. Edith Webb Bickford 


Thelma B. Boynton 
Elizabeth Parham Robnett 
]. David Wheeler 
Mrs. Nannie Lou Wheeler 
Campbell County 
Katherine Wright 
Cannon County 
Grace Northcutt 
Mrs. Maynette H. Paschal 
Mrs. Lorene M. Sauls 


Clark Turney 
Carroll County 

Mrs. Margaret Bumpus 

B. G. Snider 
Claiborne County 

Mrs. Cecil G. Shumate 
Clay County 

Carmon C. Brown 

Mrs. Sara Gaw Lynn 
Crockett County 

Basil J. Crider 

Mrs. Bettie Sue Greene 

Mrs. Elizabeth W. Jackson 

Mrs. Frances Williams Walker 
Cumberland County 

Jesse Denton Huddleston 


Davidson County 
Mrs. Artie C. Adams 


Clara Mae Adair 

Allen Anthony 

Mrs. Elizabeth T. Anthony 
Bessie Baskette 

Mrs. John H. Brown 
Charles Bullington 

Mrs. Eleanor Hardy Burrow 
Isham P. Byrom, Jr. 

Mrs. W. L. Burns, Jr. 
James Barnett Carter 
Bonnie Chowning 

Mrs. M. D. Clark 

Mrs. Alma W. Cole 

Mrs. Anne S. Cole 

John H. Cooke 

Peggy Cooley 

Mrs. Thelma Crabtree 


Mrs. Wille Mae Curtis 


James W. Daniel 
Richie Mai Dean 
Adam DeBerry 

Herman DePriest 
Howard M. Driver 
Mrs. Carolyn J. Eades 
Frank D. Easter 

Mrs. Louise Fitzgerald 
Mrs. Imogene Cherry Forte 
Eugene R. Galbreath 
Mrs. Ethel Allen Gentry 
William Mack Gentry 


‘Mrs. Martha Malone Gerow 


Mary Kathryn Goodwin 
Mrs. Laura T. Grant 
Harold William Greenbaum 
A. D. Hancock 

Mrs. Alma Hancock 
Randall K. Harley, Jr. 
Fred S. Hatchett 
Harvey P. Hertenstein 
Joe Mack Height 
Nathaniel T. Hightower 
Richard F. Hill 

E. R. Hudgens 
Douglas L. Irwin 

Mrs. Elsie Jackson 
Billy K. Jared 

Gilman Jenkins 

Vera D. Jensen 

Ada Mae Jordan 
Harvey A. Lackey, Jr. 
Chester A. Lafever 








Advertisers 


IN EVERY 
BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND 
PREBOUND BOOK 


in Juveniles. 
a7 


literature, 


“BOUND.TO-4TAT- 








And there’s a sound economic 
why BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND PREBOUND 
BOOKS should be your FIRST CHOICE 


Over 16000 titles most for immediate 
delivery. Send for catalog and descriptive 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
BOUND” PREBOU! 


JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 








American Seating Company 
American Railroads, Association of 
Benson Barrett 

Brown Engraving Company 
Central Scientific Company 
Educators Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Esso Standard Oil Company 

First Aid Cases 

Ginn and Company 

Greenwich Book Publishers 
Guardian Chemical Company 
Handy Folio Music Company 
Harlow Publishing Corporation 
Heath and Company, D. C. 

Horace Mann Insurance Companies 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation 
Massey Seating Company 

Montag, Brothers, Inc. 

Nashville Products 

New Method Book Bindery 

Noble and Noble Publishers, Inc. 
Personal Products Corporation 
Rouser Company, Frank L., Inc. 
Row, Peterson & Company 

Silver Burdett Company 

State Finance Company 

State Life Insurance Company, The 
Steck Company, The 

Tandy Leather Company 

Sohceens Placement Service 
Tennessee Book Company 

World Book Company 

Wrigley, William Jr., Company 
Write Wright Manufacturing Company 
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Elmo Neil Lawrence 
James E. Lamberth 
Mrs. Nell Moore Lee 
Mrs. Myrna A. Lesley 
Georgia C. McClaron 
H. A. McClaron 

Mrs. Della D. Malone 
Mrs. James Menees 
Mrs Lottie H. Mitchell 
Helen W. Morgan 
Stuart E. Nicholson 
A. T. Pate 

M. Wendell Pierce 
Foster J. Pinkston 
Billy L. Ragan 

Helen D. Richardson 
Mrs. Miller Rucker 
Bruce Sartor 

Mrs. Louise H. Shearon 
Mrs. William T. Steele 
Agnes Swope 

Mrs. Gladys Tarkington 
Charles Robert Thompson 
Rebecca Tune 


Mrs. Lucille H. Turner 
Helen Tyler 

Mrs. Lizzie B. Webster 
Nina E. Williams 

Mrs. Eliza B. Woodall 
Mrs. Betty E. Wolfe 
W. Dudley Wood 
Robert Henry Wright 


Decatur County 


Mrs. Edith Taylor 


Dickson County 


Kenneth B. Kirby 
Kenneth K. Mitchell 
Mary A. Sensing 


Dyer County 


Mrs. Eva B. Burch 

Mrs. Mai C. Craig 

Mrs. Ruth DeMoss 

Mrs. Opal Edwards 

Faustine Featherspoon 

Mrs. Florence Elrod McCauley 
Mrs. Martha S. Murray 

Mrs. Leo F. Stephenson 

C. L. Tate 

Mrs. Frances Marian White 


Gibson County 

Katie Lee Thompson 
Grundy County 

Mrs. Sid Baggenstoss 

Mrs. J. C. Harris 

Mrs. Henrietta Ray 
Hamilton County 

Mrs. Inez H. McConnell 


Hardin County 
H. H. Williams 
Haywood County 
Minnie McRae Powell 
Mrs. Edward Smith 


Henderson County 
W. L. Bobbitt 


Henry County 
Earl W. Bennett 
Julian Brewer 
Catherine L. Hopkins 
Hickman County 
Annie Cooper 
Flora Harvill 
Daisy Kirk 
Humphreys County 
Delmas T. Robertson 





























WHAT IS YOUR 
FLOOR PROBLEM? 


THE OLD FLOOR OIL DAYS ARE OVER 
Better Buildings, better floors call for a 
constructive floor maintenance program. 
Floor Problems are our business. We are 
trained to help your custodians to care 
for their floors properly. 

Write us, or ask your GUARDIAN Sales- 
man about your floors. He will be glad 
to inspect your floors. He will demon- 
strate a simple maintenance program to 
your custodian. 

ASK THE GUARDIAN MAN. HE MAY BE 


ABLE TO HELP WITH YOUR FLOOR 
PROBLEMS. 





i ca ast tc ee 


vith BLUE HORSE 


You can help your class or school win in the big BLUE HORSE CONTEST! The 120 
classes or schools whose. students send in the 120 largest numbers of BLUE HORSE 
TRADEMARKS will win one of these prizes or AN EQUIVALENT CASH AWARD! Start 
your classes saving right away! 


GuardianChemical 


5S FIRST PRIZES! Big TV Sets or Choice of CASH................... $200 Company 

10 SECOND PRIZES! Sets of Visual Aid Equipment or Choice of CASH. $100 

10 THIRD PRIZES! Playground Equipment or Choice of CASH.......... $50 The Quality Line 

15 FOURTH PRIZES! Library Books or Band Equipment or Choice of CASH S25 FLOOR FINISHES—SANITARY 
30 FIFTH PRIZES! Maps or Globes or Choice of CASH................ $15 PRODUCTS 


SO SIXTH PRIZES! Clocks or First Aid Kits for Schools 
FULL DETAILS ON EVERY BLUE HORSE WRAPPER! 
Montag Bros., Inc., Blue Horse, P. O. Box 26, Station E, Atlanta 7, Ga. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 














CHILDREN LOVE MUSIC 
TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 
Nation-Wide 
We can place teachers in the best positions they are capable of holding in PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS or PUBLIC SCHOOLS or COLLEGES in any location preferred. Write 

us stating your case. No obligation until acceptance of position. 
1950 LeVeque-Lincoin Tower Vernon M. Riegel, Mgr. 
Columbus 15, Ohio N.A.T.A. 





SPECIAL OFFER! 

Two-Octave Symphonet with Music 
Desk Stand and Five Books of Music. . . $1.50 
HANDY FOLIO MUSIC CO. ($2.65 value) 
Phone: CApital 4-2882 2821 N. 9th St. Dept. T Milwaukee, Wisc. 
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Jackson County 
Mrs. Rose Nelle Anderson 


Dorman S. Clark 

Donald H. Palk 
Johnson County 

Mrs. Elizabeth V. Dyer 

Claude S. Millsaps 
Lawrence County 

James G. Gunselman 

Flora Gray Jordan 

David Harold Knippers 

Margaret Old 

Mrs. Mary Ann Matthews 

Mrs. Hixsie M. Taylor 

Matthew Taylor 

Mrs. Geneva Wiser 
Lewis County 

J. H. Warf 

Whitney W. Watson 
Lincoln County 

Ralph W. Askins 

Mrs. Frank Harwell 

Mary M. Hopkins 

Jean H. Moores 

Mrs. Ruth H. Winford 
Madison County 

Frances W. Crosson 

Louise Oakley 

W. C. Patterson 

James L. Walker 

Mrs. Joe Woodson 
Marion County 

Paul Braden 

Mrs. Ruth Deakins 
Marshall County 

Charles E. Barham 


Maury County 
Mrs. C. E. Dennis 


Mrs. Evelyn Dooley 
William T. Morris 
Moore County 
Guy H. Ervin 
Putnam County 
Mary Brown Barbour 
Mrs. Amanda H. Bell 
Mrs. Claudine Dunn 
Willis Clyde McAlpin 
Mrs. Willie Mary McAlpin 
Mrs. Maurine E. Patton 
Mrs. Lorelle B. Wilson 


Rhea County 
Frances Bower 


Marie Bowman 

Lillie Campbell 
Imogene Crosby 
Woodrow Denton 
Mrs. Floyd J. Mayton 
Reba C. Starnes 


Robertson County 
Mrs. Wesley Cook 


Mrs. Joseph Covington 
Mrs. Pauline Railey 
Lucyle Traughber 

Mrs. Harriett C. Villines 
Mrs. Frances M. Winters 


Rutherford County 
Mrs. Clarence Greever 


Mrs. John Whorley 


Shelby County 
Mrs. Etta S. Bailey 


Leon Branum 
Frances Devlin 
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Joseph W. Falls 
Commadora M. Ferguson 
Mrs. Mary Sue Ferguson 
Bertha Forrest 
Isaiah Goodrich 
Henry Grinner 
Mrs. Nannie A. Harris 
Searcy C. Harris 
Mrs. Annie M. Helms 
Mrs. Charles E. Humphreys 
Mrs. Mercedes Johnson 
Mrs. Lucille Jones 
Mrs. Nancy C. Lester 
Lurline Martin 
John B. Michael 
Mrs. S. R. Nelson 
Eileen Pippin 
Arthur C. Rauscher, Jr. 
Mrs. Iva Mae Roddy 
R. J. Roddy 
William E. Russell 
Mrs. Laverne A. Saunders 
Mrs. R. M. Smith 
Leon M. Stevenson 
Corbet Washington 
Marie Watkins 
C. L. Wells 
Mrs. Ira L. Wells 
Stewart County 
Geneva Crow 
Mabel Crow 
Mrs. Dixie P. Gorham 
Mrs. Hestella C. Howard 
N. A. Link 
Sumner County 
Mrs. D. V. Birdwell 
Lattie Birdwell 
Paul O. Dorris 
Mrs. R. L. England 
Clyde O. Riggs 
Tipton County 
Shannon D. Faulkner 
Unicoi County 
Mrs. Ruth H. Allred 
Lucille Bogart 
Mrs. Love M. Gentry 
Warren County 
Virginia Roy Bragg 
Carl Campbell 
Dollye Cardwell 
Wayne County 
Gordon Jenkins 
Ethel McWilliams 
Weakley County 
Vernon Dunn 
E. L. Lemonds 
Elodes Lynch 
L. S. Miles 
Mrs. Mignone Morrison 
Wendell Reed 
Mrs. Hyla B. Richardson 
Wilton Roberts 
White County 
Mrs. Ruby Haston Andrews 
Edwina Bean Doran 
Wilson County 
Mrs. A. B. Beasley, Jr. 
Barnett J. Gamble 
Miss Wylene Pafford 
Ray C. Phillps 
Bob Womack 





Athens City ‘ 
W. F. Whitaker 
Bristol 
David F. Adkisson 
Billie Baxter 
Fred William Gupton 
Chattanooga 
Mrs. Martha G. Atkins 
Katharine Bennett 
Rheba Fern Clabo 
Hugh C, Clabough 
Mrs. Eugenia Franklin Dobson 
Mrs. Margaret Dunagan 
Mrs. Maxine Cos Gandy 
Mrs. Thelma W. Horacek 
W. Claude Johnson 
Mrs. Willie Blanche Looney 
Mrs. Jeanette G. Maas 
Lester W. Maas 
Mrs. Pauline C. Mallette 
Mrs. Nita L. Nardo 
Mrs. Marie M. Nowell 
Delbert S. Nowell | 
Florence Pratt 
Grace Virginia Robinson 
Giles G. Rutherford 
Joe Allen Shadwick 
Mrs. Mary Louise Shadwick 
Alice K. Smith 
Franklin I. Smith 
Phanoy Tallant 
Robert A. Taylor 
Porter Wilson 
Mrs. Rubye Wilson 
Cleveland 
Mrs. Avery Crump 
Oscar S. Johnson 
Mrs. Charles M. Kyker 
Mrs. Henrietta Prigmore 
Juliet Smith 





L. T. Underdown, Jr.’ r 
Clarksville 
Raymond H. Herndon 
Clinton i 
John E. Cox . 
Dyersburg d 
Miriam H. Barbee 
C. B. Camp, Jr. : 
M. L. Morrison, Jr. ; 
Mrs. Geneva S. Russell E 
Elizabethton I 
Mrs. Jennie S. Curtis | . 
Etowah a 
Mrs. Helen. R. Hopper E 
Matney Reed = 
Mrs. Pearl P. Walker I 
Kathleen Watson $ 
Humboldt ; 
Mrs. John Ross Long P 


Jackson City iz 
Mrs. Sara Barnes h 
Mrs. Cornelia R. Cole 
Mrs. Mary J. Curry | i 





Mrs. Oliva Buck Fesmire i m 
Mrs. Grace Helm - 
Jane McClean z 
Juanita Peoples e 
Mrs. Estie Ripley ~ 
Minther Simmons i x 
Johnson City 

Josephine Burns 2 
Edith E. Keyes 8. 
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Aa TEACHERS - Just Mail This Coupon to 


g BORROW‘100%,.°600% 


By Mail-in comptete Privacy: 
FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... ready and waiting for 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 











































note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. $ 1000 s 675 
FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS CONFIDENTIAL 
WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS friends, relatives, merchants 30000 1995 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE know you are applying for a 
2 MAIL. All mail is sent to 
SIGNATURE ONLY ina piain envelope and the 600° 3748 
m 
#® Teacher loans are made on signature only—no co- confidential ‘and private. é 
eee an endorsers. No mortgages on car, furniture or Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 
personal property. are married or single, you may nag pm oe po pro 
CONVENIENT TERMS se MW colicedion: aed Mase tlows. Tanto all Gar haw 
® Convenient monthly installments pay loan out of to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 
futese eoentngs. Payments Sudgetes to Ss your income. roved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our fifty year old 
Entire loan ean be repaid at any time and you pay only Speyer: we oe - di ner the Mahone 
for the time you use the money—no longer! organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebras: 
Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 
NO SUMMER PAYMENTS confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 


© No principal during summer vacation amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 
If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 
tion, payments on principal stop also. This is 
an extra service of special value to teachers 
offered by State Finance Company. 


PRIVATE 


® The loan is made by mail from the pri- 
vacy of your own home. You see no agents or 
credit managers—only you and we know 


PAY for HOME REPAIRS about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 
r------- FOR $100 to $600 = CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ---------- 


Old Reliable Company 
Over 50 Years of Service 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG. Dept. R-134: 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 






















































































To State Finance Company, Dept. R-1349 | The following are all the debts that I have: 
. * Full Amount Paying 
410 Kilpatrick Bildg., Omaha 2, Nebraska [Stilt Owe | Per Mo. | To Whom Owing Address 
Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made 3 | s 
I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or sost ea ee See 
whatsoever. 3 | 
Amount you want to borrow $___ ___ On what date of month will your FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Please list below reiative information 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?..___ for our confidential files 
Amount earned Number of months Name of Relative........................................... (Relationship) 
J a | d)|)|6| || lL eee 
Name and address Street jkabesauipeiabedgeteel, we iacatoe ee ee ee asin 
of school you teach , ’ 
How long with Previous EE 
present employer... employment.. Street A: nee Re) RT ESE We e 
Husband or wife's Salary 
employment. per month $.. Name of Relative sacnidonbaiaie Soeeereseee me 0 EE 
To whom are payments on z stn m 
auto made? (Name).. Town OU rs sass ceca tectcnanienicdccen Weir —... State ncncigssain MOOD cies ionesisisbstce _ 
Bank you deal with (Name).. --Town...... Name of Relative......... AEE 1 sitentitenaiceiedaticiiciscis,, MAMI Sale a cea 
Amount you owe bank? $...... .. Monthly payments? $._........._.__ 
What security on bank loan?.... snide al Tocreliig M Ra  c S Street ween TOWN... — State... 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: The above statements are made for the purpose of se 
ti any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 
Dihicescneanenins FO eT «NANI STUN Ree eee a = x 
Sign Full Street 
Pay rent or real estate ee ASS 
payment to? (Name)........ on Town senecesian 
ne Me aia icoti:ssecrscctap setesinisaisteas ns oenietincehaaes Mabini ee ened seg nana toh Town Oe a sacbineisacdenceie esas sennaiiiatannaibaaamaemmale 
| | } 
NOTE ama | Monthly First Payment Final Payment 
ee, ee OO, Ee CR NR ne, ee 
in consideration of the Amount of Loan, above stated, made by State Finance Company at its office in Omaha, This note is subject to aceeptance by the company at its office and will be promptly 
Nebraska, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its office the amount of said loan together returned to the undersigned if the loan is not approved. 
with interest as stated herein. 
The interest hereon shall be at the rate of 3% per month on that part of the angels 
A Monthly Payment as stated above shall be made in each month beginning with principal balance not exceeding $150 and 249‘% per month on that part over $150 
the above First Payment Due Date and ending with the above Final Payment and not in excess of $300 and % of 1% per month on any remainder of such unpaid 
Due Date, except that the Final Payment shall be equal to the unpaid principal principal balance computed on the number of days elapsed, a month being 30 
balance and interest. consecutive days. 
Default in the terms of this note shall at the company’s option, without notice, 
render the then unpaid balance due and payable. 
It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined 
under and by virtue of the laws of Nebraska. 
. MA SOUTT . E NA 
NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED PR ey oa 
DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING RE JUIRED »> 
SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED Q (If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 
RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 











Kingsport 
Lawanda Curtis 


Sara Margaret McConnell 
Knexviile 

Robert B. Underwood 
Lenoir City 

Mrs. Opal H. Griffitts 

William Franklin Henry 

Dixie M. Miller 

Edward J. Osborne 

Mrs. Lee D. Price 

Frank C. Smith 
Memphis 

Mrs. Elizabeth McClain Moss 

E. C. Stimbert 

Gordon T. Wallace 

Margaret Wiliams 
Morristown 

James W. Howell 
Murfreesboro 

James D. Brandon 
Nashville 

Mrs. jewel Evelyn Atkins 

D. F. Bain 

Mrs. Helen Bain 

Mrs. Carlee B. Barron 

Ruth Prentice Baskette 

Mrs. Margaret C. Bass 

Mrs. Lullavee R. Bate 

Clara May Benedict 

Mrs. Isabel M. Booher 

Mrs. foy Walker Brown 

J. C. Buchanan 

Mabel Bundrant 

Mrs. Eunice P. Campbell 

Mrs. Clarice T. Chambers 

Mrs. Edith L. Childers 

Mrs. Johnnie Mary Clary 

Mrs. Elba Ann Cole 

Mrs. Edythe D. Connelly 

Fount F. Crabtree 

Mrs. Sara Thomas Crandall 

Mrs. Thethel Davis 

Mrs. Elizabeth L. DePriest 

Beatrice Dickens 

Margaret E. Douglass 

Mrs. N. D. Driver 

Mrs. Elizabeth Duncan 

Mrs. Mary C. Dunkerley 

Robert Dunkerley 

Hazel L. Eddins 

Jane Elizabeth Farrar 

Margaret A. Floyd 

Charles O. Frazier 

Mrs. Mary B. Galloway 

William D. Gehres 

Mrs. Georgia F. Geis 

Mrs. Eliza F. Gentry 

Hugh M. Gleason 

Andrew L. Goodrich 

Sara Griffin 

Hildred Hackebeil 

Mrs. Christine B. Hale 

Claude Leroy Hall, Jr. 

Mrs. Robbie Hall 

Thomas Hall, Jr. 

Mrs. Maude Herring 

Kate T. Hesse 

Mrs. Eleanor R. Hitt 

Mrs. Mildred Holland 

James D. Huggins 
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Mrs. Helen H. Hughes 
James D. Hughes 
Martha K. Humpston 
James A. Johnson 
Mrs. Betty D. Jordan 
Mrs. Mary E. Kammerud 
Rupert A. Klaus 
Arthur F. Klein 
Mrs. Flora K. Lawrence 
Mrs. Louise K. Lockert 
Mae Elaine McCoy 
Mrs. Frances T. McKee 
Mary Loyd McKeel 
William B. Martin 
Mrs. Juanita R. Merritt 
Mrs. Evylee Minor 
Mrs. Nancy R. Morris 
Nancy G. Nance 
C. Haskell Newman 
Charles G. Nix 
Mrs. Mary Ermine Norwicki 
Mrs. Hazel R. Oliver 
William L. Paden, Jr. 
Bobby Earl Palk 
Mrs. Nancille W. Peacocke 
Paula R. Peppers 
Marvin C. Pratt 
Nancy Esther Reed 
Robbie Colene Rives 
Rebecca M. Roberts 
Charles L. Robinette 
Mrs. Irene B. Rowell 
Mrs. Lois A. Russell 
Mrs. Mary A. Sanders 
Polly Sheldon 
Mrs. Margaret M. Sims 
Azariah K. Smith, Jr. 
Sara Smith 
Sara Frances Smith 
Hoyte M. Snow 
Frances Southerland 
Mrs. Irene Spivey 
Addie Steele 
John E. Tidwell 
Mrs. Mardo B. Toedter 
Ruth C. Turner 
Emma H. Wade 
Mrs. Cecil E. Webb, Jr. 
Cecil E. Webb, Jr. 
Mrs. Edna Weidemann 
Katherine Weller 
Jerry D. Williams 
Mrs. Leta S. Wimpey 
James Dehart Wray 
Mrs. Ruth Cope Wyatt 
Martha Youmans 

Oak Ridge 
Mrs. Lois Tucker Barclay 
Georgia Lee Bradford 
Mrs. Prue Brewer 
Lois Buckner 
Mrs. Ruth Cunningham 
L. P. Cushman 
Charles S. Davis 
Bessie M. Dillon 
Mrs. Stella Doyle 
Mrs. Juanita Ewing 
Mrs. Margaret Y. Gifford 
Mrs. Barbara W. Hammer 
Mrs. Joyce Hamrick 





Mrs. Eula Jean Hurst 
Ruth Hurt 
Francelle Nita Jarrard 
Mrs. Mary Laycock 
Walter C. Maxwell 
Julia I. Moore 
Peggy Neal 
Bertha Nichols 
Mrs. Janice Bray Pearson 
Mrs. Birdie Richardson 
Peggy C. Van Bever 
Margaret E. Wait 
Mrs. Ardela S. Worthington 
Paris 
John H. DeBruce 
Matalou Mann 
John Robert Miller 
Pauline Wyman 
Trezevant 
A. E. Cross 
Tullahoma 
Mrs. L. W. Bell 
Mrs. Myrtle T. Burchett 
Mrs. Loleta C. Cartwright 
Tom Garrison 
Joe Getsay 
Robert Green 
Fred B. Grider 
Richard Vernon Hawkins 
Luella Hitt 
Creed McClure 
Allie Ruth Potts 
Mrs. Paschal C. Shelton 
Paschal C. Shelton 
Frances Stubblefield 
Mrs. Lillie Tipps 
Max C. Weaver 
Union City 
J. C. Maddox 
Guy E. Phipps 
A. & I. State University 
Dr. M. D. Williams 
David Lipscomb College 
Hoyle D. Lawson 
John T. Netterville 
George Peabody College 
Robert L. Kammerud 
Ada Orelia McCaa 
Middle Tennessee State College 
Robert E. Corlew 
Clarence E. Greever 
Billy M. Jones 
Union University 
Paul C. Blacketor 
University of Chattanooga 
Walter B. Barbe 
University of Tennessee 
E. S. Christenbury 
State Department of Education 
Edward B. Eller 
James E. Gibbs, Jr. 
John Lovegrove 
Margaret E. Putnam 
T. B. Webb 
Tennessee School for the Deaf 
W. Lloyd Graunke 
Unable to Classify 
William M. McCord 
Frances Eugene Mooney, Jr. 
Mrs. Frances R. Stevens 
Gerald Walker 
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ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil 


Triggering the starts that save lives 


On what happens in the next second or so, hinges the fate of someone’s property—perhaps even 


someone’s life! A switch is turned, a starter is pressed —an engine takes hold instantly! 


Fast starting, anti-stalling and many other qualities of gasoline which today add 
to your safety and driving pleasure were pioneered by Esso Research. 
In this and hundreds of ways, ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil! 





THE WORLD CHILDREN LIVE IN is a series of five 


books that portray—in appealing new photographs and in simple, happy prose—the child’s 
own world, in the United States and in some 50 foreign countries. This is a world of pets, of 
fun. of home, of school, and of the absorbing daily tasks performed by children and grownups 


in all parts of the globe. 


Pets AROUND THE WORLD (Primer level) by Kathryn Jackson $2.10 List 


This book represents a gallery of the finest and most dramatic photographs of 
children and their pets. The text introduces the reader to the many different kinds of 
pets that children all over the world love and care for. 


Fun AROUND THE WORLD (Primer level) by Patsy Scarry $2.31 List 
Games, clowns, parades, and the simple, ingenuous ways in which children have fun 
are interesting to children everywhere. Here the child sees how children in other lands 
laugh at the same things and have much the same kinds of fun as do American chil- 
dren. 


Homes AROUND THE WORLD (First reader level) by Kathryn Jackson $2.64 List 


In this book the usual first-grade emphasis on the child’s home environment is given 
new breadth and depth. Through the pictures and stories the child sees that the 
warmth, love, and happy family activities that make the home exist among all people, 
everywhere—no matter what kinds of houses they live in. 


Schools AROUND THE WORLD (Second reader level) by Patsy Scarry $2.73 List 
School and school activities are major interests in every child’s life. Here the fun 
and interest—and variety—of school life in this country and around the world are por- 

trayed in simple, happy text and unique photographs. 


Work AROUND THE WORLD (Third reader level) by Kathryn Jackson, 
with the collaboration of Frederick D. Becker $2.94 List 


In keeping with the child’s growing interest in the world about him, and with to- 
day’s social studies curriculum, this book shows the simple, everyday jobs children do 
in the home. It shows various ways of earning money in the community, and the 
variety of places we spend our money. Finally it introduces the child to the story of 
how goods get to market—transportation. These basic activities are shown taking place 
in communities in all parts of the world. 


TEACHING SUGGESTIONS FOR EACH BOOK by Alda Raulin, 
Remedial Reading Teacher, Mount Vernon, New York Public Schools. 
The materials in the books are made the basis for games, projects, children’s experi- 
ence charts, etc., in a classroom-tested program of planned language enrichment. 
Bertha Brandon, Director of Elementary Education, Waco, Texas, served as 
a critic and consultant for the series. 


Published By Silver Burdett Company 





THE WORLD CHILDREN LIVE IN 


can make learning an opening of doors that need never close. 





Order from 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 367 NASHVILLE 











